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SAN FRANCISCO: Frank Clarvoe, secretary of 
San Francisco's Library Commission, has been ap- 
pointed acting city librarian upon the resignation 
on April 25 of Laurence J. Clarke. Mr. Clarke had 
been associated with San Francisco Public Library 
since 1933. He was himself secretary of the Library 
Commission 1937-1945, and had been city librarian 
since 1946. According to Rose Fanucchi, president 
of the Commission, the city’s Board of Supervisors 
will be asked to waive present residence require 
ments so that a “nation-wide” search can be made 
for a new city librarian. 

San Francisco's next librarian will face a difficult 
task. As reported in the April Bulletin (page 544), 
the library has been under fire for many years. An 
editorial in the San Francisco Chronicle on April 
15, ten days before Mr. Clarke's resignation, charged 
that the system was “shot through with apathy and 
listlessness. It has apparently become a friendless 
sort of civic institution.” The study made two years 
ago by Emerson Greenaway of Philadelphia recom- 
mended selection of San Francisco's city librarian 
by open, national examination. 


ENOCH PRATT AND UCLA: Two personnel 
moves of general professional interest are an- 
nounced: ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY of Baltimore 
has appointed Edwin Castagna, at present librarian 
of Long Beach Public Library, California, as its new 
director. Mr. Castagna, who takes up his new post 
on July 1, succeeds Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., who died 
last August. A graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and a native of California, Mr. 
Castagna has been city librarian of Ukiah (Cal.) 
Public Library, director of the Washoe County Li- 
brary in Reno, Nevada, and of the Glendale Public 
Library in California. He has taught library science 
at USC and is the author of a book on Nevada li- 
brary laws. According to the Baltimore Evening 
Sun, Mr. Castagna was selected from over 30 
recommended candidates. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES an- 
nounces that Lawrence Clark Powell will relinquish 
his position as librarian of UCLA on June 30, 1961. 
As previously announced, Dr. Powell is Dean-elect 
of UCLA's new School of Library Service. He will 
retain the directorship of the William Andrews 
Clark Memorial Library. 


DEATHS OF DR. JOECKEL AND DR. LYDEN- 
BERG: Two of America’s most illustrious librar- 
ians died within a day of each other in April. 

Dr. Carleton B. Joeckel, once called the “chief 
architect of the modern library system in America,” 
died on April 15 in Oakland, California. He was 
74. Dr. Joeckel was prominent as a practicing li- 
brarian, as an author and editor, as a consultant 
and surveyor, as a teacher, and as dean of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago's Graduate Library School, as 
well as for his work as an officer and Council mem- 
ber of ALA. He received the Association's 1958 
Lippincott Award for distinguished service to the 
profession. 
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THE MONTH 


...at random 


Harry Miller Lydenberg, director of the New 
York Public Library from 1934 to 1941, died on 
April 16 at his home in Westerville, Ohio, at the 
age of 85. Dr. Lydenberg was president of the ALA 

932-1933, a director (1941-1943) of the Biblio- 
teca Benjamin Franklin in Mexico City, and a noted 
l:ibliophile and scholar, serving as president of the 
sibliographical Society and the American Anti- 
(quarian Society. 


THE MICHIGAN STATE BOARD FOR LIBRAR- 
1ES has named an 11-member Joint Committee on 
School Library Development under the chairman- 
ship of Loleta D. Fyan, state librarian and secretary 
for the board. The board's decision to inaugurate 
the committee was based on Michigan's crucial need 
for more and better school libraries, coupled with 
the release of the new national school library 
standards. 

Main objectives of the committee will be to 
iocus attention on the vital need for good school 
library service in both elementary and secondary 
‘chools to keep pace with the significant changes 
under way in American education. The committee 
is composed of representatives of the State Board 
tor Libraries, Michigan Association of School Li- 
lrarians, School and Children’s section of Michi- 
van Library Association, and the Michigan unit of 
Catholic Library Association. 


(ZOING TO MONTREAL? The following infor- 
mation is taken from Exhibit, publication of the 
ALA Exhibits Round Table, for March 1960: 

Visitors to Canada may take in a reasonable 
«mount of personal apparel, toilet articles, and per- 
onal effects without paying duty. Each person may 
tike in 200 cigarettes, 50 cigars (with seals on 
toxes broken), 2 Ibs. tobacco, 1 bottle of liquor. 
American cigarettes in Canada are 45 to 50 cents 

pack. Bourbon (Exhibit remarks rather plain- 
tively) is not sold in Canada, but you can get rye, 
Scotch, gin, rum, etc. Liquor stores (Exhibit is 
obsessed ) are open daily except Sunday until 6 P.M. 
KUT there are only six liquor stores in Montreal. 
Vortunately “Liquor is sold by the drink (not in 
Lottles) in restaurants and bars every day of the 
week.” 

After a two-day stay in Canada you may bring 
hack, free of duty, articles for personal or house- 
hold use to the extent of $200 per person. This 
exemption includes tobacco and alcohol. (There 
they go again.) If you stay more than 12 days 
cxemption becomes $300. 

Montreal days are extra long in late June and it's 
not dark until about 9:30 P.M. If you drive, re- 
rember to have your driver's license, owner's li- 
cense or authority, and regular license plates. If 
you take in literature for free distribution it must 
have “Printed in USA” on it, or be subject to 
cuties. See also page 717. 

(Continued on page 692) 
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with 


Gaylord Laminate 


Pressure-sensitive! Easy-to-apply! Gaylord Laminate protects against dust, 
finger marks and moisture. Safeguards pamphlets, paperbacks, maps, pictures 
and clippings with a lasting transparent surface. No tools, paste or special 
equipment needed. Just remove backing sheet and press on Gaylord Laminate 
for a permanent bond and long-life protection. 


Made of clear, transparent 2 pt. Mylar’, 
© Gaylord Laminate won’t tear or crack. Tough 
and flexible, it can be applied to any surface. 
You'll find hundreds of uses for this easy-to- 
apply, low-cost, cold-process laminate! Avail- 
able in 20” x 24” sheets, or the economy size 
roll 24” x 50’. : 


\ Write for sample and complete information. 


* DuPont's trademark for its polyester film. 
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(Continued from page 690) 
ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS: Library 


schools which have been evaluated and accredited 
by ALA’s Committee on Accreditation under the 
Standards for Accreditation adopted by the ALA 
Council in 1951 are as follows: 

Atlanta University, School of Library Service, 
Atlanta, Ga. Virginia Lacy Jones, Dean. 

University of California, School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley. J, Periam Danton, Dean. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie Li- 
brary School, Pittsburgh, Penn, Ralph Munn, Dean. 

Catholic University of America, Department of 
Library Science, Washington, D.C. Rev. James J. 
Kortendick, Head. 

University of Chicago, Graduate Library School, 
Chicago, Ill, Lester Asheim, Dean. 

Columbia University, School of Library Service, 
NYC. Jack Dalton, Dean. 

Texas Woman's University, School of Library 
Science, Denton. D. Genevieve Dixon, Director. 

University of Denver, School of Librarianship, 
Denver, Col. Stuart Baillie, Director. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Philadelphia, Penn. John F. 
Harvey, Dean. 

Emory University, Division of Librarianship, At- 
lanta 22, Ga. Evalene Parsons Jackson, Director. 

Florida State University, Library School, Talla- 
hassee. Louis Shores, Dean; Robert G. Clapp, 
Assistant Dean. 

University of Illinois, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Urbana. Robert Bingham Downs, Director. 

Indiana University, Division of Library Science, 
Bloomington. Margaret Irene Rufsvold, Director. 

University of Kentucky, Department of Library 
Science, Lexington. Maurice D. Leach, Jr., Head. 

Louisiana State University, Library School, Uni- 
versity Station, Baton Rouge. Mrs, Florrinel] Fran- 
cis Morton, Director. 


McGill University, Library School, Montreal, 
Que. Miss Vernon Ross, Director. 

University of Michigan, Department of Library 
science, Ann Arbor. Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Chair- 
nan. 

University of Minnesota, Library School, Minne- 
ipolis, David K. Berninghausen, Director. 

University of North Carolina, School of Library 
Science, Chapel Hill. Lucile Kelling Henderson, 
Dean. 

University of Oklahoma, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Norman. Gerald M. Coble, Director. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Peabody 
Library School, Nashville, Tenn, William A. 
FitzGerald, Director. 

Pratt Institute, Library School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Louis D. Sass, Dean. 

Rutgers University, Graduate School of Library 
Service, New Brunswick, N.J. Ralph R. Shaw, 
Dean. 

Simmons College, School of Library Science, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Kenneth R. Shaffer, Director. 

University of Southern California, School of Li- 
brary Science, Los Angeles. Martha T. Boaz, Dean 

Syracuse University, School of Library Science, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Wayne S. Yenawine, Dean. 

University of Texas, Graduate Schoo] of Library 
Science, Austin. Robert R. Douglass, Director 

University of Toronto, Ontario College of Edu- 
cation, Library School, Toronto, Ont. Bertha Bas- 
sam, Director. 

University of Washington, School of Librarian- 
ship, Seattle. Irving Lieberman, Director. 

Western Michigan University, Dept. of Librar- 
ianship, Kalamazoo. Alice Louise Le Fevre, Head 

Western Reserve University, School of Library 
Science, Cleveland, Ohio. Jesse H. Shera, Dean. 

University of Wisconsin, Library School, Madi- 
son. Rachel Katherine Schenk, Director. 

(Continued on page 694) 








NEW YORK STATE GRANT IN- 
CREASED: Legislation which immedi- 
itely raises the annual State grant to N.Y. 
public libraries in 1960 to $6,100,000 
and includes a potential increase to 
$10,000,000 in future years was signed by 
Governor Rockefeller in April. Main 
provisions are: increase in per capita 
grant, from 25 to 30 cents for every per 
son served; full reimbursement, up to 50 
cents, on amounts over 30 cents per capita 
spent on books, periodicals and binding; 
systems serving more than one county to 
get $15,000 a year for each county, $5,000 
for a part of a county. (Those amounts 
will be raised to $20,000 and $10,000 in 
the case of new library systems.) The Act 
also increased a reimbursement grant to 
New York Public Library's central refer- 
ence department from $150,000 to 
$400,000. 


] 
1 


4 


A new appropriation of $1.6 million in state assistance to cooperative libraryisystems throughout 





New York State is signed into law by Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller (above). Witnessing the Gover 
nor's signature on the bill are, seated, Senator Daniel G. Albert, Mineola, sponsor of the bill, and 
Katherine Holden, Mount Vernon, President of the New York Library Association. Standing, left to 
right are: Joseph B. Rounds, Director, Buffalo and Erie County Public Library; John F. Brosnan, 
Chancellor, Board of Regents; Francis St. John, Director, Brooklyn Public Library; Hugh Flick, Asso- 
ciate Commissioner for Cultural Education; Edward G. Freehafer, Director, New York Public Library; 
Richard Lawrence, President, Library Trustees Foundation, Elizabethtown; Joseph Eisner, Director, 
Plainview Public Library; and Charles Francis Gosnell, State Librarian and Assistant Commissioner. 
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JUNE 





ASTRONOMY 
INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY 
by Cecilia Payne-Gaposchkin*“‘Gives em- 
phasis to stars and stellar systems, as well 
as to the solar system.”—AAAS Science 
Booklist. Listed in Purchase Guide, pre- 
pared by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. 

508 pp., 6” x 9”, illus., 1954, $9.25 


BIOLOGY 

ANIMAL LIFE 

by Lorus J. Milne and Margery Milne + 

“A revision and enlargement of the zoology 

section of a previous work by these au- 

thors. As before, the numerous photo- 

graphs and illustrations combine with a 

concise and accurate text to produce an 

excellent work.”*—AAAS Science Booklist 
367 pp., 7”x9%”, illus., 1959, $6.95 


THE BIOTIC WORLD AND MAN, 
2nd Edition 
by Lorus J. Milne and Margery Milne + 
“A survey of college biology, with excel- 
lent illustrations, which suggests the unity 
which all living things share.”**—AAAS 
Science Booklist 

530 pp., 7” x 9%”, illus., 1958, $8.75 


PLANT LIFE 
by Lorus J. Milne and Margery Milne * 
“This book emphasizes botany as an ad- 
vancing, dynamic science, recognizing that 
many of its frontiers lie within the realms 
of physics, chemistry and genetics.”—cat- 
alog for the AAAS Travelling High School 
Science Library. Also listed in AAAS Sci- 
ence Booklist and Purchase Guide, pre- 
pared by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. 

283 pp., 10” x 714”, illus., 1959, $6.95 


PRENTICE-HALL WORLD ATLAS 
edited by Joseph E. Williams « “A mas- 
terpiece of expert typography and the 
printer’s art...must be examined to be 
appreciated.”’ — William Buesemaster, 
Senior Cartographer, American Geo- 
Sraphical Society. “A handsome addition 
to a small general map collection.” — 
Wilson Library Bulletin 

132 pp., 89s” x 12%”, 1958, $7.95 





r information oF approval 
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copies to the Library Service or 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., P. O. Box ‘ 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey- 
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HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
BOOKS FOR YOUR 
LIBRARY'S SCIENCE COLLECTION 





MATHEMATICS 


CALCULUS, 3rd Edition 
by George E. F. Sherwood and Angus E. 
Taylor * “A well-planned and comprehen- 
sive calculus textbook; examples show 
clearly many applications of the calculus, 
as well as the purely mathematical ap- 
proach.”*—AAAS Science Booklist 

\ 579 pp., 6” x9", 1954, $11.35 


INTRODUCTION TO FINITE 
MATHEMATICS 
by John G. Kemeny, J. Laurie Snell, and 
Gerald L. Thompson + “A Mathematics 
text that includes applications to the bio- 
logical and social sciences and provides a 
point of view of the uses of mathematics 
different from many others.”——-AAAS Sci- 
ence Booklist. Also listed in Purchase 
Guide, prepared by the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 

372 pp., 5%” x 8%”, 1957, $8.65 


BASIC ELECTRICITY 

by Abraham Marcus * “... gives concise, 
lucid explanations of the fundamentals of 
electricity. Practical applications are dis- 
cussed in a separate section and elec- 
tronics is covered in a 70-page section.” 
—ALA Booklist. Also listed in Wilson's 
Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries. 493 pp.,6” x 9", illus., 1958, $7.15 


MATTER, EARTH AND SKY 

by George Gamow * “This is a most en- 
grossing survey of the physical sciences for 
all who would understand man’s place in 
the universe.”* — catalog tor the AAAS 
Travelling High School Science Library. 
“Excellent . . . recommended.”—Library 
Journal. 593 pp., 6” x 9”, illus., 1958, $9.25 


SPACE SCIENCE 

A GUIDED TOUR THROUGH 
SPACE AND TIME 

by Eva Fenyo *« “A skillful and brilliant 
survey of the physics of space and motion. 
Recommended for all libraries.” —Library 
Journal. 181 pp., 6” x 9”, illus., 1959, $3.50 


Pentice-Flai, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Librarians’ query : Is it a goof ? 

Or, is it a plot well hatched 

That finds catalog trays and the slots they fill 
Are often, so often mismatched ? 


GRACE B. SPEAR 





(Continued from page 692) 
LACK OF ADEQUATE LIBRARY TRAINING is 


the largest single factor retarding library cevelop- 
ment in the Arab countries, according to a 
UNESCO regional seminar held in Beirut, Decem- 
ber 1959. The seminar was attended by 20 par- 
ticipants from nine Arabic-speaking countries, 
UNESCO experts, and observers from 10 countries, 
including the U.S. Sweeping recommendations in- 
cluded the organization in each of the Arab States 
of a nation-wide library system, including national, 
university, special, public and school libraries; 
establishment in each country of a national bib- 
liography ; maximum cooperation and inter-loan, 
including cooperative acquisition; preparation of 
a cataloging scheme, a classification, and a list of 
subject headings; establishment of more library 
schools; formation in each country of a library as- 
sociation, and of a regional federation of associa- 
tions; publication of library periodicals; and much 
else. The proposals, if they can be effected, would 
bring back and exceed the glories of the medieval 
Arab libraries described in WLB's May editorial 
(page 671). 


SLA HALL OF FAME: “In recognition of their 
continuing service and many contributions to the 
Association and its Chapter, Division and interna- 
tional activities,’’ Special Libraries Association will 
honor Dorothy Bemis, Florence Bradley, Pauline 
M. Hutchison and Ruth Savord by election to the 
SLA Hall of Fame. Each of the nominees to SLA’s 
second Hall of Fame—who will receive medallions 
on June 7 during SLA’s Cleveland convention—has 
held important offices in the association and has 
had a distinguished career in developing informa- 
tion resources and organizing library services for 
the business firms, research organizations and uni- 
versities with which they were affiliated. 





BOOK WEEK: As usual, the October issue 
of WLB will feature a section of ideas for 
Book Week, Librarians who conducted un- 
usual or particularly successful Book Week 
programs in 1959 are invited to submit pho- 
tographs and accounts of their programs for 
possible publication in the Bulletin. 
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ARCHERY ON THE ROOF: [echman Hall-Woll- 
man Library, a 5-story library-classroom building 
which cost $2,200,000, has been dedicated at Bar- 
nard College as the first step in a plan that will 
enable the College to increase its enrollment to 
1,500 students by 1962. 

Three-and-a-half floors are occupied by the li- 
brary, which ultimately will include 150,000 vol- 
umes. (The old library had space for about one- 
half that number.) 

Areas of special interest in the new library-class- 
room building include: a language laboratory with 
29 listening booths; a fine arts print room with 
over 100 sliding panels for display of art mate- 
rials; an area equipped with players and 32 ear- 
phone sets for listening to the library’s 2,000-plus 
recordings of music, poetry, speech and drama; 
study facilities including 75 carrells and individual 
desks, plus typing rooms and “loud studies” on 
two floors; and a roof which is to be used for 
archery, tennis and badminton. 


ALA-CBC JOINT COMMITTEE: To study mutual 
problems concerning children’s books and to act 
as a Clearing house for them, the American Library 
Association and the Children’s Book Council have 
established a joint committee of twelve members, 
eight from ALA and four from CBC, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs, Augusta Baker, Office of 
Children’s Services, New York Public Library, 20 
W. 53rd St., NYC 19. The function of the com- 
mittee is to explore problems that may arise con- 
cerning content, format, distribution, and promo- 
tion of children’s books, including those published 
for teen-agers, to analyze the issues involved, and 
to bring the results to the attention of both organi- 
zations or units within them for possible solution. 
Improvement of communication between librar- 
ians who use children’s books and the publishers 
who produce and sell them is a major aim of the 
committee. The ALA-CBC Committee invites any 
individual or group to bring to its attention specific 
problems or new ideas of ways in which publishers 
of children’s books and librarians may work to- 
gether to reach their common goals. Suggestions 
may be sent to the chairman at address above. 


BOOK WEEK, 1960: Mark the dates on your 
calendar. First Book Week of the Sixties will be 
held Nov. 13-19 with “Hurrah for Books,” or 
some variation of that phrase, as its slogan. 
Maurice Sendak is designing the poster... . 1961 
Book Week dates, in case you want to plan ahead, 
will be Nov. 12-18. 


VISUAL ARTS LIBRARIANS INVITED: The newly 
formed Art Subsection of the Subject Specialists 
Section of ACRL is open to membership applica- 
tions from librarians and others working at or in- 
terested in the field of visual arts. Art Subsection 
program plans include visits to museums and art 
libraries in the Montreal area at the ALA meeting 
in June. 

Those interested in joining the Art Subsection 
need to have a membership in the Subject Special- 
ists Section of ACRL. There are no additional fees 
for membership in the Art Subsection. To be added 
to the membership list, write to: Phyllis A. Rein- 
hardt, Chairman of the Art Subsection, Hillyer Art 
Library, Smith College, Northampton, Mass.; or to: 
William J. Dane, Membership Chairman of the 
Art Subsection, Art and Music Dept., Newark Pub- 
lic Library, 5 Washington St., Newark, N.J. 

(Continued on page 696) 
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for Protection in Circulation 


The books that get the hardest use get the best pro- 
tection with Plasti-Kleer Lifetime Book Jacket Covers. 





© For protective cushioning - Strong paper backing 
¢ For edge and spine protection - Exclusive Reinforced Edges 
© For surface protection - Durable, moisture repellant 1'/2 mil Mylar* 


© For enduring protection - Sized covers for the perfect fit 


Once in a Lifetime 


SAVINGS! 


and Lifetime’s patented slit backing 
speeds processing 


° § es 
or rebinding 









e Save aie 
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e Save : 
re-covering 


The “Hard-Wear” Book in the 


Lifetime Cover goes right on saving! 





Now... New... even 
Bigger Savings in Processing 
Exclusive Self-Stick Tabs 
eliminate need for glue or 
separate tape on new 
Lifetime Longs 





Now ...New... versatility 
combined with processing ease 


Even bigger savings in processing are 
possible with the new Lifetime Longs. 
Self-Stick Tabs permanently adhere 
flaps to inside covers at all four 
corners. Simply peel off release 
paper and press gently. 
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The new Lifetime Duplex™ Book Jacket 
Cover with Self-Stick Tabs . . . the perfect 
complement to one-piece Lifetimes .. . an 
ideal emergency supply when sized Lifetime 
stock is low .. . the perfect cover for odd- 
sized books. 











BnoDart INDUSTRIES =} 9.25. 


New Products, New Ideas at Bro-Dart’s Booth 
#59, ALA-CLA Convention, Montreal, June 


*R.T.M. — E. 1. DuPont 


Dept. 90D, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N. J., 1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 909 Pape Ave., Toronto, Canada 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 








w, they're just a bunch of egg-heads! 





(Continued from page 694) 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK: The Week in 1960 
exceeded all previous records in library activity and 
media support, according to a preliminary report 
from NLW headquarters. All 50 states participated 
this year, reporting thousands of special events and 
activities demonstrating 1960's special emphasis on 
teen-age reading. Gains in library circulation and 
registration were recorded, as well as favorable ac- 
tion in support of library services. Over 11,000 
stories appeared in the nation’s press; more than 40 
national magazines, with a combined circulation of 
more than 109 million, carried NLW articles and 
themes; millions received the NLW message from 
radio and TV programs. 


MISSOURI STATE LIBRARY, according to its 
publication Show-Me Libraries for March 1960, is 
setting up a limited pilot program through which 
tax-supported public libraries may borrow sculp- 
ture reproductions for re-loan to individuals. 


CANADIAN BOOKLIST: In cooperation with the 
National Library of Canada,. Quill and Quire 
(Canadian counterpart of Publishers’ Weekly) has 
begun publication of the first complete list of 
current Canadian imprints. Information is being 
compiled from copies of Canadian titles which are 
deposited, by law, in the National Library. The 
list, which will appear in each of Q and Q's 6 yearly 
issues, probably will be cumulated annually. 





Sheer carelessness produced this statement 
on p.628 of our May issue: “DREXEL'S 
GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL is offer 
ing local high school graduates an exten- 
tion course in basic reference sources, point- 
ing out that completion of the course, three 
others, and a B.A. is all it takes to be a 
librarian, ’ Sorry. What the release said 
was that these qualifications “are required 
for entrance into graduate work in library 
However, Dean Harvey, while be- 
librarians need a full year at 
feels that Drexel’s pre- 
requisite courses plus B.A. provide “the 
essentials of library science which is all 
that many persons are likely to pick up.” 


science,” 
lieving all 
library school, 
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MISSISSIPPI LIBRARY NEWS for December 
1959 devoted a page of photographs to exhibitors 
at the Mississippi Library Association's annual 
meeting. Such recognition is rare and pleasing, 
and seems particularly so in relation to an extremely 
able report prepared for ALA’s Exhibits Round 
Table by D. W. Kohlstedt, director of the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Public Library. Mr. Kohlstedt points 
out that “exhibitors seem to have been given the 
impression that librarians labor under the delusion 
that exhibiting is a commercially profitable privi 
lege. In actuality, reports from exhibitors indicate 
that most conference expenses must be justified as 
public relations.” 


PAGEANT BOOKS has, complete or under way, 
publishing projects of particular interest: 

Library of Congress Catalog of Printed Cards 
1898-1942 has been published in book form. Rep- 
resenting more than 2 million titles accumulated by 
LC from 1898-1942 and containing over 108,000 
pages, the set’s 167 volumes have taken more than 
a year to produce, Each book measures 81/2 x 11” 
and has 18 cards on each page. There are 180,000 
cross references. List Price: $1500. 

Pageant Books has also commenced to reprint 
the First Supplement of the Library of Congress 
Catalog, from 1942 to 1947. These 42 volumes 
will be completed by the end of June and will sell 
for $395.00. The Second Supplement of the Li- 
brary of Congress Catalog, 1948 to 1952, is in 24 
volumes and is priced at $240.00. The set will be 
completed in the fall of 1960, thus bringing the 
entire available Library of Congress Catalog of 
Printed Cards to its entirety from 1898 to 1952 

In addition, final preparations are under way for 
Pageant’s publication of the 1st Gutenberg Bible 
facsimile ever produced in this country, the 2nd 
anywhere since Gutenberg put the world’s Ist 
printing press to work in the 15th century. Pageant's 

2-volume edition will consist of 1,000 numbered 
copies, 996 of which are for sale. Price will be 
$600 for the regular edition, bound in half leather, 
or $750 for the custom-bound edition; $500 and 
$600 respectively if paid before September. 

First copies of the 40-pound set, which measures 
12” x 1814”. will be available in late fall and the 
entire limited edition will be completed early in 
1961. Illuminated in all the original colors, in- 
cluding gold, the set will be entirely hand-bound 
by master craftsmen. 


FRANKFURT BOOK FAIR 1960 will be held Sept 
21-26, on the Frankfurt fair grounds. Formal open- 
ing is scheduled for Sept. 20 at 7:00 P.M. The Fair 
is open to all members of the book trade, to authors 
and librarians daily from 9:00 A.M. to 6:30 P.M. 
Additional information is available from: Auslunds- 
und Messebiiro des Bérsenvereins, Frankfurt 
(Main), Kleiner Hirschgraben 10/12, Germany 

Hotel accommodations and lodgings arranged by 

Frankfurter Verkehrsverein, Frankfurt (Main). Im 
Hauptbahnhof. 


A NEW COOPERATIVE CENTER for book pur- 
chases and processing was formed in February to 
serve nine Missouri libraries from headquarters in 
Jefferson City. The Center began operation in 
March with a $15,000 Library Services Act grant 
With an annual budget of $30,000 it will, at the 
outset, handle about 40,000 books a year. The Li- 
brary Services Center of Missouri was formed by 
the following libraries: Daniel Boone Regional 
Library, Ozark Regional Library, Riverside Re- 
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aad ee ae” 
Just drop book card, borrower’s card and date-due card into 
REcORDAK Portable microfilmer—and another book is charged out! 


Here’s everything librarians have 
asked for in mechanized book-charging 


New RECORDAK Portable Microfilmer gives 
you all the convenience of mechanized book- 
charging in a new streamlined package. 
Low silhouette—only 10 inches high, 1514 
12Y% 
RecorbDAK Portable microfilmer was designed 
with your library’s needs and décor in mind. 


inches wide and inches deep. New 


For extra compactness, the Portable can be 
built into the charge-out counter. 


Efficient operation. All feed 
book card, borrower’s card, and date-due 


you do is 


card into new REecorDAK Portable to charge 
out books. They’re microfilmed and returned 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 33rd year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Lid., Toronto 


in sequence. No fuss, no bother. And anyone 
can do the job! 
See new REcorRDAK Portable inaction. Learn 
how Recordak photo- 
graphic book-charging 
can save you up to 2¢ per P on 
book handled over manual fe} 
book-charging methods. “ 


* « « * MAIL COUPON TODAY « « + 

RECORDAK CORPORATION 

415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Send me further details on the 
new RecorpDak Portable microfilmer. 


Name 
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Library 





Street 











City 





Made with 1' mil Mylar!” 


DURAFOLD 






Crystaljac 


Book Jacket Covérs 








It’s tougher, 
thicker, longer lasting 
at NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


Demco's finest transparent book 
jacket cover now made with 1 mil 
Mylar* at no increase in cost to you! 
Hugs your book covers, keeps them 
looking like new. Comes with An- 
choring Tape feature for fast, easy 
application. Only 6 sizes . . . easily 
adjusted to fit nearly every sized 
book. Order today . . . money back 
guarantee. 

* Du Pont trade-mark for its Polyester Film 


AT THE MONTREAL 


ALA CONVENTION 

woven Guanes emenre 

LIBRARY SUPPLIES 

Box 1488, Madison 4,Wis. * Box 1772, New Haven 2, Conn. 
Box 852, Fresno, Calif, 
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(Continued from page 696) 
gional Library, Scenic Regional Library, Mississippi 
County Library, Dunklin County Library, Poplar 
Bluff Public Library, Hannibal Public Library, and 
Rolla Public Library. The center's services will be 
available to any public library in the state. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, INC. announces 
three new classroom periodicals for fall publica- 
tion. Geared to the lower elementary school level, 
the new magazines will be News Pilot (first 
grade), News Ranger (second grade), News Trail 
(third grade). Explorer, the current fourth-grade 
periodical, becomes News Explorer. 


STANDARDIZATION of library equipment was 
discussed in March by librarians and manufacturers 
at a conference called by the American Standards 
Association. Recommendation was a project with, 
as its suggested scope, “definitions, specifications, 
dimensions, and methods of testing in the field of 
library supplies and equipment, exclusive of ma- 
chine storage and retrieval.” The ALA-has been 
invited to serve as a sponsor. 


THE NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY in Eng 
land during 1958-59 borrowed 1,804 books from 
other countries for use in British libraries and 
loaned 2,488 books to other countries, including 
some Iron Curtain countries. 


SUMMER EXHIBIT: About a thousand foreign 
periodicals will be on display June 20 through July 
1 at Columbia University. The display will be part 
of the Fifth Annual International Exhibition of the 
American Booksellers Association. About 5,000 
new foreign books also will be on exhibit. Other 
concurrent exhibitions have been arranged. 


Awards 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY'S BANCROFT PRIZES 
for 1960 went to Miss Margaret Leech for her In the 
Days of McKinley, and to Professor R. R. Palmer 
for his The Age of the Democratic Revolution. The 
books were published last year by Harper and the 
Princeton University Press respectively. Among the 
richest prizes available to historians, the awards 
are given annually by Columbia for distinguished 
studies in American history, diplomacy, or interna- 
tional relations. Each carries a cash award of 
$3,000. 


DOUBLEDAY'S CATHOLIC PRIZE FICTION 
AWARD of $5,000, presented this year for the 
first time, has been awarded to Elizabeth Ann 
Cooper for her first novel, No Little Thing. 


GROLIER-AMERICANA SCHOLARSHIPS in 
School Librarianship have been awarded to the De- 
partment of Library, College of Education, Wayne 
State University, Detroit, Michigan, and to the 
Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, New Jersey. The American 
Association of School Librarians administers the 
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awards which were established in 1956 by the 
Grolier Society of New York with funds given by 
the Grolier Foundation. The presentation will be 
made at the annual meeting of the American Library 
Association at the Montreal Conference in June. 
Two scholarships of $1,000 each are awarded 
every year for the professional education of school 
librarians—one to a graduate library school, the 
other to a school of library education offering an 
undergraduate program. Selection of students to 
receive the scholarships is left to school’s discretion. 


PULITZER PRIZES: Pulitzer prizes, each carrying 
a $500 award, went this year to Allen Drury for 
Advise and Consent (fiction); to Margaret Leech 
for In the Days of McKinley (history); to Samuel 
Eliot Morison for John Paul Jones (biography); 
and to W. D. Snodgrass for Heart’s Needle (po- 
etry). A special citation was awarded to Garrett 
Mattingly for The Armada. Both Miss Leech and 
Mr. Morison are previous Pulitzer winners, the 
former in 1942 for Reveille in Washington, the 
latter in 1943 for Admiral of the Ocean Sea, a life 
of Columbus. 


WINNERS HAVE BEEN ANNOUNCED in the 
1960 Children’s Spring Book Festival sponsored 
by the New York Herald Tribune. Prize and honor 
winners in three age categories are as follows 

PICTURE BOOKS (4-8)—The Secret Hiding Place 
by Rainey Bennett (World), winner. Honors for 
Emile by Tomi Ungerer (Harper); A Jungle in the 
Wheat Field by Egon Mathiesen (McDowell, Obo 
lensky); Kap the Kappa by Betty Jean Lifton, il- 
lustrated by Eiichi Mitsui (Morrow); Candy Floss 
by Rumer Godden, illustrated by Adrienne Adams 
( Viking). 

MIDDLE-AGED BOOKS (8-12)—The Trouble with 
Jenny's Ear by Oliver Butterworth, illustrated by 
Julian deMiskey, winner (Atlantic-Little, Brown). 
Honors for Ondine by M. M. Osborne, Jr., illus- 
trated by Evaline Ness (Houghton Mifflin); The 
Secret Pencil by Patricia Ward, illustrated by Nicole 


Hornby (Random House); The Talking Dog and | 


the Barking Man by Elizabeth Seeman. illustrated 
by James Flora (Watts); The Secret of Fiery Gorge 
by Wilson Gage, illustrated by Mary Stevens 
(World). 

OLDER BOOKS (12 and over)—The Walls of 
Windy Troy: A Biography of Heinrich Schliemann 
by Marjorie Braymer (Harcourt, Brace), winner 
Honors for The Singing Cave by Eilis Dillon, il- 
lustrated by Stan Campbell (Funk & Wagnalls); 
Torrie by Annabel and Edgar Johnson (Harper); 
Old Ramon by Jack Schaefer, illustrated by Harold 
West (Houghton Mifflin); America Grows Up by 
Gerald W. Johnson, illustrated by Leonard Everett 
Fisher 





How To Be A LIBRARY ANGEI 


A library angel turns the pages of every book 

easily by holding the page at the upper right 
hand corner. 

LEONARD 


YVONNE ELAINI 


JUNE 1960 


Made with 1'2 mil Mylar!” 
PAPERFOLD 


Crystaljac 


Book Jacket Covers 





Anchoring tape holds cover 
in position while you fold. 











Perforations enable you to 
instantly adjust paper back- 
ing to exact height of jacket. 
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for those 
who prefer a PAPER BACK 


BOOK JACKET COVER! 


Here's the first one piece paper back 
book jacket cover that’s adjustable! 
Perforations make it fit squarely by 
itself. Six sizes, each adjustable to 8 
different sized books. Has the famous 
Demco “anchoring tape” feature for 
fast, easy application. Designed for 
libraries that jacket books on a pro- 
duction line basis Paperfold 
glues securely to the book! Try 
Paperfold . . . you'll like it! 


Du Pont trade-mark for its Polyester Film 
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Think 





WLB has received the following reply to an 
inquiry about the current Administration's posi- 
tion on the proposed extension of the Library 
Services Act. 


We are, of course, pleased with the progress that 
has been made in extending adequate public library 
services to rural Americans as a result of the Library 
Services Act. Particularly encouraging have been 
the sizable increases in State and local expenditures 
for this purpose, 

As you probably know, it was originally antici- 

pated that a five-year Federal grant program would 
erect sufficient stimulus to rural library services 
so that at the end of the five-year period the States 
and localities could assume full responsibility. 
However, the Administration would not object to 
extension of this program for five mure years, but 
balloons that during this extended period Federal 
participation should be tapered off and then term- 


inated. Robert £. Merriam 
Deputy Assistant 
to the President 


Wilson Scholarships 


I should like to take this opportunity to tell you 
how much ALA appreciates the generosity of the 
H. W. Wilson Company in renewing the H. W. 
Wilson scholarships for another four-year period, 
beginning in January 1961. The announcement of 
this by the President at the Council meeting at the 
Midwinter Meeting was greeted with enthuastic 
applause, Not only the Association but also the 
profession appreciates this much needed contribu- 
tion to library education and recruitment. 

Grace T. Stevenson 
Acting Executive Director 
American Library Association 


April Bulletin 


Great 
Wonderful, 
Tremendous, 
Excellent, 


is all that can be said for the April issue of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 
(Rev.) Francis J. 
Librarian 
Bishop Duffy High Se he al Library 
Niagara Falls, New York 


Greene, O.S.F.S. 


Faux Pas 


Thank you indeed for printing that picture of the 
Johnson Library baseball team in your March issue 
of the Bulletin [page 502}. 

Without seeming ungrateful for these kindnesses 
and for the sponsorship of the John Cotton Dana 
publicity contest by the Wilson Company, may we 
correct you by stating that our base is located in 
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Japan, just beyond the outskirts of Tokyo, and not 
in San Francisco. 
Geraldine Y. Chang, 
Librarian 
Base Library, AFL 5206 
Johnson Air Base, APO 994 


San Francisco, California 


Poor Format 


Because of the increasing number of books which 
are being published in hard-to-read print and un- 
inviting format, the Executive Council of the Kan 
sas Library Association at its recent meeting voted 
to voice a protest. 

Librarians in our state are hesitant to buy books 
which will not be used and enjoyed by their 
patrons. We hope that the Bulletin will do all it 
can to promote the publishing of books in clear, 
easy-to-read print and format. 

Martha Stucky, Secretary 
Kansas Library Association 


Complaints to Publishers 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Hawaii Library Association, considerable discussion 
took place on the matter of the flimsy construction 
of some of the new books received by our libraries 
I was asked to send you a letter expressing our 
concern in regard to this matter. 


Some of our librarians report that sections fall 
out of their new books before they reach the public, 
necessitating mending before books are circulated 
This is obviously a bad state of affairs and one that 
causes us much worry. 

Margaret Gray, 
Secretary 
Hawaii Library Asso 
Honolulu 


ciation 


PTA-PL Cooperation for Schools 


Here in Memphis we have a type of elementary 
school library service which we do not think is 
common throughout the United States. Our ele 
mentary school libraries are a joint program of the 
individual school’s PTA and the public library 
system. At present we operate 38 central elemen 
tary school libraries. The Memphis City Board of 
Education provides the equipment and furnishings 
The individual PTA gives 50 cents per child per 
school year which is matched by the public library 
to give the school libraries their book budgets. The 
public library orders and processes the books and 


also- staffs and services these elementary school 
libraries. 
This system was imaugurated over twenty-five 


years ago and new school libraries are opened 
whenever a school has space available and the 
PTA is library-minded enough to request and 
finance this service. Each grade from 3rd through 
6th has a 25-minute period each week in_ the 
library. Grades 1 and 2 have a story-hour program 
once a month during which time the teachers 
check out classroom collections from their central 
libraries. 
Patsy Ryan, Director 
Se hool Libraries 
Memphis, Public Library 


Ten nessee, 
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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 








National Music 
By RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
This is Vaughan Williams’s principal prose work, in which he 


expressed most deeply felt convictions on nationalism in music, folk 
song, and the nature of music generally. $3.50 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
of English Place-Names 
Fourth Edition 
By EILERT EKWALL 


For this fourth edition this dictionary has been reset in order to 
include the results of recent investigation and to incorporate the 


appendixes of previous editions into the main alphabet. $8.00 


English Political Caricature 
To 1792 (Volume 1), 
1793-1832 (Volume II) 

By M. DOROTHY GEORGE 


This lavishly illustrated study traces the development of English 
cartoons and political prints from their allegorical and “hieroglyphical” 
beginnings in the early 17th century through their flowering in the 
classic age of English caricature to Wellington and Reform. Fach 


$11.20 each 


volume contains 97 plates. 


The Literary Art of Edward Gibbon 
By HAROLD L. BOND 


This study of The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire as a 
major literary achievement develops the thesis that Gibbon consciously 
tried to write an historical epic. Professor Bond examines: the concep- 
tion, the argument, and the structure of the history; Gibbon’s narrative 
techniques, his characterization, irony, satire, style, sentence structure, 
metaphors and similes, and the rhythms and sounds of his prose. He 


finds The Decline and Fall an enduring epic of great literary value. 
$3.40 
$3. 


At all bookstores 
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Meetings 
ALA-CLA CONFERENCE: Some 4,500 librarians 


from the United States and Canada will discuss the 
barriers which affect the flow and utilization of 
knowledge at the first joint conference of the 
American and Canadian Library Associations, to be 
held in Montreal, June 19-24. 

For the American Library Association this will 
be its 79th annual conference, and the first time it 
has met in Montreal since 1934. Twelve years after 
that meeting, in 1946, the Canadian Library Asso- 
ciation-Assoctation Canadienne des Bibliothéques 
was organized 

The theme of the conference, “Breaking Barriers; 
an inquiry into the forces that affect the flow and 
utilization of knowledge,” will be pointed up at 
three general sessions. Presiding officers will be 
Bertha Bassam, president of CLA, and Benjamin E. 
Powell, president of ALA.  F. Cyril James, prin 
cipal, McGill University, Montreal, has been chosen 
to introduce the theme at the opening session on 
Sunday, June 19, at 2 p.M. Barriers behind the iron 
curtain, in Asian countries and in North America 
will occupy panelists at the second general session, 
Wednesday, June 22, at 8:30 P.M 

Incoming presidents, Frances Lander Spain for 
the American Library Association and Neal R. Har- 
low for the Canadian Library Association, will 
present their inaugural addresses at the final general 
session on Friday, June 24, at 10 A.M 

Plans for ALA's new headquarters building will 
be presented to the general membership on Thurs- 
day, June 23, immediately following the council 
meeting at 10 A.M. Ground for the first stage of 
construction will be broken in the fall of 1960 

Food in history and literature will add a new 
flavor to the annual Newbery-Caldecott Dinner 
This year it becomes the ‘Banquet des Voyageurs,” 
the ALA-CLA children’s book awards banquet, to 
be held Tuesday, June 21, at 7:30 P.M. The menu 
will be made up of foods available in the days of 
the voyageurs, and described by excerpts from con 
temporary accounts. Surprise of the evening will 
be the announcement of the winner of the Laura 
Ingalls Wilder Award and its presentation 

On the same night at 8 P.M., members of the 
Cataloging and Classification Section of ALA will 
hold a 60th anniversary dinner, ““C & C at 60 
Review and Preview.” 

‘New Conquests in Space” will be viewed by the 
American Association of State Libraries on Tuesday 
morning, June 21, as its members consider library 
service to the Canadian Northwest, Alaska and 
Hawaii. Quebec's new library law of 1959 also 
will be discussed 

Delegates to the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth will report on the meeting's 
recommendations and their implications for libraries 
at the meeting sponsored by the Public Library 
Association on Thursday, June 23, at 8:30 P.M 
Other meetings of the will consider 
creative writing in Canada and implications of the 


association 
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Toronto metropolitan library study for metropolitan 
area libraries. 

Explorer Dr, Vilhjalmur Stefansson will speak at 
the luncheon for Friends of Libraries on Tuesday, 
June 21. Stefansson is now arctic consultant for 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. Dr. A. W. 
Trueman, director of The Canada Council, will 
speak on the common cultural objectives of The 
Canada Council and National Library Week at the 
NLW meeting on Tuesday, June 21. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY: As 
part of a new series on topics of current controversy, 
Drexel Institute of Technology announces the June 
1 address, “Design for an Encyclopedia,” by Dean 
Louis Shores, on leave from Florida State University 
to serve as editor-in-chief of Collier's Encyclopedia 
Program is at 7:30 P.M., room 236, Library Center 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Woodland 
Ave., Philadelphia 4, Penn. 


THE METALS DIVISION of the Special Libraries 
Association will be in session, during the Sist An 
nual Convention of the Association, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, from June 5-June 8. On June 6, at 2:30 P.M 

there will be a panel on “Information Control and 
Retrieval Through Microfilm and Punch Card Tech- 
niques”, Moira C. Jones presiding. On June 8 
after a 10:00 A.M, visit to the American Society for 
Metals, Marjorie R. Hyslop and Betty Bryan will 
describe the ASM Documentation Service. The tour 
will be followed by a talk: “Metals Meet the Chal 
lenge of the Space Age’’ by Dr. Allan D. Gray, 
Editor, Metal Progress. The same afternoon Dr 
A. G. Guy will speak on “Sources of Metallurgical 
Literature in the Soviet Union.” 


NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION's 


3243 


1960 conference will be held Oct. 6-8 at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION's 1960 


conference will be held Oct. 12-15 at the Syracuse 
Hotel, Syracuse, N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION's 
1960 conference will be held Oct. 6-8 in Erie, with 
headquarters at the Lawrence Hotel 


SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION wil! 
hold its 19th biennial conference in Asheville, N.C 
Oct. 13-15. All meetings will be held at the Battery 
Park Hotel, the George Vanderbilt Hotel, and at the 
Auditorium. 


Courses 


BETTS READING CLINIC 1960 annual Labora 
tory-Demonstration Workshop will be held July 11- 
22, with the theme, “Foundations of Reading In- 
struction.” Kor information write to Registrar, The 
Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Penn. 


CHAUTAUQUA CENTER OF SYRACUSE UNI- 


VERSITY announces summer courses in various 
fields, among them two in library science: Reference 
Service (July 5-22) and Literature for Young 


Adults (July 25-Aug. 12). Information from: Co- 
ordinator, Chautauqua Center of Syracuse Univer 
sity, 610 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 3, N.Y. Courses 
are part of the regular graduate program leading to 
the master of science degree in library science. For 
degree requirements, write to the Dean, School of 
Library Science, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10 


(Continued on page 704) 
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Your right to read 


The first freedom 


Liberty and justice 
in the world of 
books and learning 


unique compilation of the out- 
standing 20th century American and British 
writings on literary censorship. Prepared 
under the auspices of the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee of A.L.A., it is an anthol- 
ogy of ringing.argument for the freedom 
to read. 

Among the authors of the selections are 
such familiar names as Leo M. Alpert, 
William O. Douglas, Jerome Frank, Elmer 
Rice, John Lardner, John Haynes Holmes, 
John Mason Brown, Edward Weeks, Have- 
lock Ellis, D. H. Lawrence, Paul Blanshard, 
Bernard DeVoto, Max Lerner, Aldous 
Huxley, Julian P. Boyd, Henry Steele 
Commager, George Bernard Shaw, John 
Galsworthy, Osbert Sitwell, Heywood 
Broun, H. L. Mencken, George Jean 
Nathan, William Saroyan, John Steinbeck, 
A. B. Guthrie, Jr., James T. Farrell, 
Margaret Culkin Banning, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Benjamin Fine, Harold Rugg, Mark 
Van Doren, William Butler Yeats, Carl 
Sandburg, George Orwell, Elmer Davis 
and Curtis Bok. 


Robert B. Downs 


The writings are divided into 12 areas 
covered by chapters entitled: We Have 
Been Here Before: A Historical Retrospect 

The Issues at Stake—The Courts Look 
at Books—Giving Others the Courage of 
Our Convictions: Pressure Groups—Who 
or What Is Obscene—Political Subversion 
and Censorship—The Writers Fight Back 

The Librarians Take a Stand—The 
Schools Under Attack Censorship in Ire- 
land—Books Under Dictators, Red and 
Black—The Broad View: Past, Present 
and Future. 

The perceptive introductions to 
chapter and selection unify the collection 
into a unique work on literary censorship 
and intellectual freedom. 

Here is a cherished American right, the 
freedom to read, presented in a collection 
of outstanding writings and legal decisions. 
A permanent reminder, for every librarian, 
author, publisher, bookseller and reader, 
that we cannot take the right casually or 
indifferently. 


484. pages 


each 


$8.50 
Publication date 


May 12 


indexed 


American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street ¢@ 


JUNE 1960 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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A MOVIE 
PRODUCED) BY 


LB. I. 





Now available 

for FREE showing > 

through your 
CERTIFIED BINDER 


e EDUCATIONAL 
e INFORMATIVE 
e ENTERTAINING 


Should be seen by every 
librarian, every trustee, every 
purchasing agent, every teacher, 
every student, every club 

and civic organization. 


Ask your Certified Binder now or write 


LIBRARY. BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LI- 
BRARY SERVICE Workshop on Comparative Li 
brarianship, June 6-17, is designed for students 
from other countries who are completing a period 
of study at an American library school. Its purpose 
is to analyze training in librarianship and other ex 
periences gained in the U.S. and to see with what 
adaptations they are usable in home countries 

Membership fee is $60. Registration for the 
workshop, which will be conducted by Dr. Dorothy 
Collings, will be on June 6, at 8:30 A.M., in room 
515, Butler Library. Participants should plan to 
arrive in New York on Sat., June 4, or Sun., June 5 

Students who wish to stay at nearby International 
House should make reservations, writing to 
Yvonne Vines, Admissions Assistant, International 
House, 500 Riverside Drive, NYC 27. Rate is $2.50 
per day. 

Enrollments and inquiries about the workshop 
should be addressed to: Dean Jack Dalton, School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, NYC 27 


IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE Graduate De 
partment of Library Science announces a library 
institute made possible by a Grolier Society grant 
Reading Guidance for the Gifted, July 18-26. Tui- 
tion is $50, with Grolier offering two scholarships 
to qualified applicants, Lillian L. Batchelor will 
direct the institute. Consultant service will be given 
by other specialists. 

Additional departmental offerings in the June 28 
Aug. 5 summer session include: Library Materials 
Audio-Visual Services, Adolescent Book Selection 
Cataloging and Classification, School Library Ad 
ministration, College Library Administration, Refer 
ence and Bibliography, Research Methods, For 
information, registration, or to apply for the Grolier 
scholarships (above), address: Graduate Depart 
ment of Library Science, Immaculate Heart Colleg 
2021 N. Western Ave., Los Angeles 27, Cal 


INDIANA AND PURDUE UNIVERSITIES, in co 
operation with the Indiana Library Association 
Indiana State Library, and Indiana Library Trustees, 
announce the 9th Indiana Institute in Library Adult 
Education, to be held June 10-15 at the Bureau of 
Studies in Adult Education, Box 277, Bloomington 
Ind. Purpose of the institute is ‘‘to experience the 
Indiana Training Plan for Library Adult Educa 
tion.” Enrollment is limited to 30 persons and a 
$3 holding fee must be forwarded by May 30, with 
checks made payable to the Bureau of Studies in 
Adult Education. [With the early mailing date of 
the June WLB, we hope that at least some readers 
will receive this notice in time for the May 30 
deadline. Ep.} 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
nounces a Workshop on School Librarianship, July 
5-15, with Mary Peacock Douglas, supervisor of 
school libraries, Raleigh, N.C. as consultant. Two 
hours graduate credit can be obtained for full 
participation, For details, write to: Inez King Cox 
Associate Professor of Library Science, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 


KENTUCKY ASSISTANTSHIPS: full-time 
graduate assistantships are open for the first tim 
to library science students at the University of 
Kentucky. The Medical Center Library, in co 
operation with the Dept. of Library Science, will 
offer an assistantship to begin in September and 
the Library Science Department will offer one to 


begin in July. Requirements are a college degree 


an- 


Two 
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and working experience in a library. Persons seek- 
ing furi “g information may contact M.D. Leach, 
Jr., Head, Dept. of Library Science, University of 
Kentucky. 


LATIN AMERICAN MATERIALS: New York 
Public Library will serve as host to the Fifth 
Seminar on the Acquisition of Latin American Li- 
brary Materials June 14-16, with the cooperation of 
the United Nations Library. The Seminar will con- 
cern itself chiefly with problems related to the 
acquisition of library materials from the Caribbean 
islands, the exchange of publications in the Amer- 
icas, and with progress made on previous Seminat 
recommendations. For general information con- 
cerning the Seminars, consult Marietta Daniels 
Secretary, at the Columbus Memorial Library, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D.C., and for 
specific information on the Fifth Seminar consult 
Robert Kingery, New York Public Library, 42nd 
at Fifth Ave., NYC. 


NEW YORK STATE: State University College of 
Education, Geneseo, N.Y., announces a workshop, 
July 11-22, on ‘The New Standards for School 
Libraries.’ Coordinator of the workshop, which 
will be limited to 25 members, is Gladys Lees. For 
information, write to: Director, Division of Library 
Education, State University College of Education 
Geneseo, N.Y. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION'S 1960 
convention will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, June 
5-8, at the Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel. Conference 
will include general sessions, workshops, panels 
discussions, subject division meetings, annual busi 
ness meeting and individual speakers—among them 
the June 7 banquet speaker, time-motion-study 


pioneer Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth; and Ralph M 
Besse, who will present the keynote address, “The 


Society of the Mind,” on June 5 

TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
Lubbock, Texas, is sponsoring a workshop on refer 
ence, June 6-10, with Jo Battle of the Nevada State 
Library as instructor. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN Department of 


Library Science announces summer courses and 
workshops 

The Workshop on Electronic Information Sys 
tems for Libraries, June 20-July 8, with appropri ate 
library experience or courses in cataloging and clas- 
sification recommended as preparation. 

The eighth annual School Library Workshop will 
be held Aug. 1-12 in the Library of the University 
High School. The subject will be Centralized and 
Coordinated School Library Services. Consideration 
will be given to development of elementary school 
library service, methods of integration of elementary 
and secondary school library services and other 
community resources. Standards of good school 
library service and methods of gaining community 
support will be emphasized. Special attention will 
be given to school situations and problems in 
Michigan, although the workshop is open to all. 

Two intensive courses, Business Information 
Services, and Reading Interests of Adults, will be 
offered June 20-July 8; and another intensive 
course (library science 220, section 2), Bibliogra 
phy of the Social Sciences, will be held July 11-29 

The following courses of interest to school librar 
ians also will be offered during the first 6 weeks 
of the summer session: Organization of Materials 
in the School Library, Curriculum Materials in the 
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Recent LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 
For Young People 


ALA Recommendations 


THE BOLD CAVALIERS 

By DEE ALEXANDER BROWN 
“The detailed chronicle of Confederate 
leader John Hunt Morgan and his 2nd 
Kentucky Cavalry . . . suited to larger 
school and young people's collections.” 
—ALA Booklist. $6.00 


THE WORLD BENEATH THE CITY 
By ROBERT DALEY 

“A native New Yorker discloses the 

fascinating story of what lies beneath 

the sidewalks of the metropolis. He re- 

lates the city’s subterranean history.” 


—ALA Booklist. Illus. $3.95 


COUNTRY MATTERS 
BARBARA WEBSTER, Ed. 
“Nature lovers among young people 
will find this anthology diverse i in con- 

tent and — in format.” 


ALA Booklist. Illus. $5.00 


MOSBY: Gray Ghost 
of the Confederacy 
By JONATHAN DANIELS 


“Action- filled, detailed narrative of 
Mosby’s ns and guerilla warfare.” 
LA Booklist. Illus. $2.95 


Lotest Fiction 


NATALIA 
By ANNE MILLER DOWNES 

“This historical novel, set in Sitka in 
1867, gives, through a poignant love 
story, an eyewitness account of the 
transfer of the immense territory of 
Alaska to the Unwed States. Recom- 
mended especially for large and me- 
dium-sized libraries.” 

—Library Journal. $3.95 


THE FELL OF DARK 
By JAMES NORMAN 


“A broad novel [of the Spanish Civil 
War] with the author able to enter the 
councils of the great as well as suffer 
hunger with the poor. Recommended 
for the largest fiction collection in all 
libraries.”—Library Journal. $3.95 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








(Continued from page 705) 
School Library, Literature 
Library Administration. 
For information, write to: Department of Library 
Science, 309 General Library, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science and University Library announce an 
Institute on Archival Management July 18-Aug. 21 
during the 1960 summer session. For information, 
write to Dr. Robert R. Douglass, Director, Graduate 
School of Library Science, Box 8009, University 
Station, Austin 12, Texas. 


VILLANOVA UNIVERSITY Department of Library 
Science announces: 

Its annual summer session, June 27-Aug. 5, with 
courses leading to the degree of master of science in 
library science, 

Its annual summer workshop, to be held July 16 
with the theme: “The School Library: Today's 
Reality, Tomorrow's Vision.’ All visitors welcome. 
The new standards; and books and authors of past, 
present and future will be discussed by specialists. 

For further information, contact M. Dorothy 
Ward, Assistant Chairman, Department of Library 
Science, Villanova University, Villanova, Penn 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY's Schoo! of Li- 
brary Science and Center for Documentation and 
Communication Research offer a program of special- 
ization in documentation which, together with basic 
professional courses, leads to the degree of master 
of science in library science. The Ph.D. degree also 
is offered in cooperation with the Graduate School. 
Courses include: Special Libraries, The Literature 


for Children, School 


















ruins and restorations 


SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE copy now. 


Name 


War and the War Between the States. . 
and pirate haunts—you see them all in “Historic North Carolina.” 


Please send copy of “Historic North Carolina” to 


of Science and Technology, Machine Literature 
Searching, Language Engineering, Library and In- 
dustrial Applications of Microrecording, others. 
Information on the Program for Documentation 
Specialists or about the School of Library Science 
can be obtained from the Director of Admission, 
Western Reserve University, 2040 Adelbert Rd., 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. Information on the programs 
of the Center for Documentation and Communica- 
tion Research can be obtained directly from the 
Center, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6 


Associations 
A SAN DIEGO (CHAPTER of Special Libraries 


Association was formally organized on April 18. 
The Association's president, Dr. Burton W. Adkin- 
son, attended the installation and extended greet- 
ings to the new Chapter on behalf of SLA’s more 
than 5300 members in the United States and Can- 
ada. Many of the San Diego Chapter’s 26 charter 
members formerly belonged to the Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter of SLA, whose activities center 
around Los Angeles. The growing concentration of 
special libraries in the San Diego area, particularly 
in the missiles and aircraft industries, warranted 
the organization of a separate local group to facili- 
tate meetings, exchange of information and greater 
professional solidarity. 

The officers of the 32nd Chapter of Special Li 
braries Association are: President—W. Roy Holle- 
man, Scripps Institution of Oceanography, La Jolla ; 
Vice-President—Philip Leslie, Ryan Aircraft, San 
Diego; Secretary—Mildred Meeder, Natural His 
tory Museum, San Diego; Treasurer—Louis Canter 
Convair-Astronautics, San Diego 


Walter Raleigh 
to 
Tom Wolfe 


Over 100 pictures and 
lively text depict North Carolina 


through five centuries. Indians from the 
Croatans of the 1580’s to the Cherokees of today 
the Daniel Boone country . . . Colonial plantations 


battlefields of the Revolutionary 
. century-old lighthouses 














Dept. of 





(Please print name and address) 









Conservation G Development Street 








State 





Room HB-1I3, Raleigh, North Caroline City 
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GOSH: -- Look at all the sea stories! 


















































TREASURE TROVE :--: - 
for prebinding and rebinding 


Helps you serve young readers better! 


You've probably seen it often in your library. Youngsters scanning the 
shelves, looking for certain types of stories and passing up dozens be- 
cause the title words did not define the kind of story in the book. That’s 
why Treasure Trove illustrates the title panels. Is the youngster looking 
for sea stories? A boat, a ship’s wheel or other easily recognizable symbol 
catches the young reader’s eyes . . . tells him what title words so often 
can’t . .. shows him your shelves are alive with reading treasure and 
keeps him coming back. Whatever types of stories youngsters want, 
Treasure Trove illustrated title panels help them find them quickly, easily. 
Then, Treasure Trove covers, faithful reproductions of the original dust 
jacket art in magnificent color, further stimulate the urge to read. Books 
look exciting. Youngsters want to take them home. 

And, they can take Treasure Trove bound books home more often be- 
cause Treasure Trove bound books have more circulations in them. Extra 
strong buckram and durable printing inks plus the craftsmanship of 
your Treasure Trove binder give books extra long life. With all this, 
Treasure Trove bound books cost no more than ordinary ones. 

In every way, Treasure Trove helps you serve young readers better. 
Write for a free list of authorized Treasure Trove binders today. 


2 ss ( ( Box 1413 
\ l ze 1€aswre Tove Des Moines, lowa 
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BOON FOR THE YOUNG SET: ALA announces 
availability of three informative items in quantity 
lots, as indicated: 

1) “Newbery and Caldecott Awards,” Elizabeth 
Burrs 4-page article giving criteria, selection pro- 
cedure, background, and the only up-to-date sum- 
mary of present terms for the awards. Prices: 5 for 
25¢ (coin, not stamps); 100 for $3; 1,000 for $25. 

2) “Notable Children’s Books of 1959,” re- 
printed with illustrations from April ALA Bulletin. 
Che minimum order of 500 reprints costs $15; 1,000 
reprints—$25; 5,000—$110 

3) “Interesting Adult Books of 1959 for Young 
People,” reprinted from March Top of the News 
with cover page. Minimum order is 500 reprints at 
$9. Prices for larger orders are 1,000 reprints at 
$17 or 5,000 at $80. 

Address orders for any, or all three, publications 
to: Children’s Services Division or Young Adult 
Services Division, American Library Association, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


TEN YEARS WITH YOUNG ADULTS, prepared 
by the young adult department of the Forth Worth 
Public Library, is a bibliography of books, articles, 
theses, proceedings, and institutes published 1949- 
1959 in the field of work with teen-agers. It is 
mimeographed, with a semi-stiff cover and a simple 
but effective ‘‘thumb-index.” Costs $1 from the 
Librarian, Fort Worth Public Library, Ninth and 
Throckmorton Streets, Fort. Worth, Texas. 


“THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS CHOOSE 
THE BEST BOOKS OF ‘59 FOR THEIR READ- 
ERS," an annual publication of the Baltimore 
Public Schools in cooperation with the young peo- 
ple’s department of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, is 
printed by the Mergenthaler School of Printing. 
Ihe annotated, 8-page list is available at 15c¢ per 
copy from: School Library Dept., Baltimore Public 
Schools, 3 E, 25th St., Baltimore 18, Md., though it 
is not available for quantity purchase 


CATHOLIC STUDENTS LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 
GUILD HANDBOOK, 34 pages, with material on 
the group's history, constitution, make-up, meetings, 
publicity, financial and other policies, is obtainable 
at $1 a copy from its compiler and editor, Rev 
Lambert Jureczek, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure Minor 
Seminary and High School, Sturtevant, Wis. 


CHILDREN'S READING SERVICE RECORD 
CATALOG for 1960, designed for kindergarten 
through 6th-grade levels, features annotated listings 
of phonograph records arranged by subject area and 
grade levels and obtainable through CRS. Copies 
free if requested on official letterhead. Write to: 
CRS (Dept. 60) 1078 St. John’s Pl., Brooklyn 13, 
N.Y 
TARGET FOR TEENAGERS; DON'T MISS THESE 
briefly annotated folder listing 25 fiction and 
nonfiction titles—is free on request to: Public 


Relations Dept., Queens Borough Public Library, 
89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 32, N.Y 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS EDUCATION BOARD, 
Milton 86, Mass., announces availability of the 
March 1960 editions of two annotated annual lists 
edited by Lois R. Markey. The 53-page Current 
Books Junior Booklist is arranged by age, from 
youngest through grade 9. Current Books Senior 
Booklist, 44 pages, is subject-arranged, with indi 
cation of grade suitability for each title. Both pub 
lications have appended author indexes; each is for 
sale at 50c a copy. Address requests to Esther 
Osgood, Executive Secretary, at the address above 


READING ALOUD IN THE FAMILY, a 12-page 
annotated list from Queens Borough Public Library, 
gives favorites of children and young people recom 
mended for reading out loud by the Children’s 
Services Division of ALA. Copies are obtainable 
free as long as supply lasts from the Public Rela 
tions Dept., Queens Borough Public Library, 89-14 
Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 32, N.Y. 


PATRICK J. GROFF, author of the article, “The 
Librarian and Individualized Reading,” which ap- 
peared in January W LB, is making available at cost 
his list on individualized reading which was men 
tioned in the article. Titled “Recent Easy Books 
for First Grade Children,” it lists over 400 titles 
and will be revised annually. Cost per copy is 30 
and self-addressed envelope. Address requests to 
Mr. Groff, San Diego State College, San Diego, Cal 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS AND TAPES of the 
Board of Education of the City of New York 
284 pages, is the 1960. annotated catalog of the 
films (including kinescopes) and tapes in the city’s 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction Loan Collec 
tion. The publication, with annotations based on 
evaluations by teachers and supervisors, includes 
subject indexes , films and kinescopes, and a series 
guide to tapes. Copies of the catalog may be put 
chased at $1.50 from: Board of Education of the 
City of New York, Publications Sales Office, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. Checks should be 

made payable to: Auditor, Board of Education 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS FROM Calon: 
For information on the educational films produced 
by the University of California and now available 
state- and nationwide for rental or purchase, contact 
your nearest film library or write to one of the 
following: University of California, University Ex 
tension, Public Film Rental Library, Berkeley 4 
Cal.; Selected Films, Inc., Film Rental Dept., 5346 
Irving Park Rd., Chicago 41, Ill.; Paul L. Brand & 
Son, Film Rental Library, 2153 K St., N.W., Wash 
ington 7, D.C.; or Canadian Film Institute, 1762 
Carling Ave., Ottawa 3, Ontario, Canada 


CHRISTIAN PERIODICAL INDEX is now avail 
able. It indexes by subject articles appearing in 
1959 issues of 18 periodicals of evangelical interest 
and costs $5. Copies available from Ruth G. Butler 
Librarian, Buffalo Bible Institute, 910 Union Road 
Buffalo 24, N.Y 


HOW TO HOLD A MEETING WITH A-V MA- 


TERIAL: Free reprints of Dr. Emile Holman’s 
booklet designed to remedy common errors are 
obtainable from the Ednalite Optical Co., Inc., 
Audio-Visual Dept., 200 N. Water St., Peekskill 


N.Y. Slides, 
crophone use, 
disc ussed 


amplification, mi 
other topics are 


charts, equipment, 
audience comfort, 
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VAN NOSTRAND 
Spring Non-Fiction 





























The Constitution of the United States 


Our Charter of Liberties 


by James Mussatti. The drama that led to the birth of freedom in our 
country; the basic structure and reasoning behind each article is presented 
with clear explanations and 82 unique and handsome illustrations. Excel- 
lent reading for young people, parents, teachers, scholars. 224 pages. 


June, 1960. $4.25 


Home Crafts Handbook 


by Ray E. Haines. 2d edition. This popular “seven-books-in-one” crafts 
encyclopedia covers leather, woodworking, plastics, metalcrafts, basketry, 
jewelry, and graphic arts. It provides practical, easy-to-follow directions 
for hundreds of projects, most of which can be accomplished with simple 


tools. 1022 pages. 910 illustrations. $7.50 


Puerto Rico 

A Success story 

by Ralph Hancock. Finally an objective study of the widely publicized 
“Operation Bootstrap” the peoples’ self-help program that in just ten years 
brought new jobs through industrialization to an impoverished people. A 
program that included quantity low cost housing, increased school facilities, 
and much improved health conditions. The inspiring story of progress in 
an underdeveloped country. $4.75 


Practical Residential Wiring 


by J. F. Nowak. 2d edition. A complete maintenance and installation 
handbook based on the current National Electrical Code. 540 pages. 
Illustrated. $7.95 


Exploring the Graphic Arts 


by Anthony Marinaccio. 2d edition. A completely revised and up-to-date 
guide to printing and related arts. 300 pages. 220 illustrations. $6.00 











D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


120 Alexander Street, Princeton New Jersey 
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‘Old Type Faces: 


THE ROBINSON-PFORZHEIMER COLLECTION 
of several hundred old-fashioned types, type deco- 
rations, and illustrations, has been presented by the 
Pforzheimer Foundation to the New York Public 
Library, where it should prove a delight to typo- 
philes and a boon to layout men and such. The 
collection is not open to the public, but Liam Dunne 
has designed a handsome broadside (75c from 
Printing Office, NYPL, Sth Ave., and 42nd St., 
NYC) from which reproduction proofs may be 
ordered at cost (minimum order $5). 





(Continued from page 708) 


NEW DISTRIBUTOR OF ART REPRODUC- 
TIONS: Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IIL, has announced its 
appointment as exclusive school and church dis 
tributor for Great Art Prints by Abrams, Inc., of 
New York. The Great Art Prints collection which 
SVE will distribute consists. of more than a hundred 
masterpieces, lithographed in 6 colors and ranging 
in size from 1814” x 2344” to 2014." x 26”. The 
collection is made available at $1.95 per print, with 
minimum order of three, through an international 
cooperative publishing plan whereby publishers in 
ten countries share the cost of printing plates. Most 
of the reproductions are printed in Switzerland, 
Holland, elsewhere, a few in the U.S.A. Write for 
information and order form 


“RUSSIA—PAST AND PRESENT,” 2 compilation 
suggesting books on all phases of Russian life, is 
obtainable free at branches of the New York Public 
Library or at 20c a copy by mail from NYPL, 


Fifth Ave. and 42nd St.. NYC 18. The 8-page 
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booklet, prepared by NYPL specialists and edited 
by the library's readers’ adviser's office, lists and 
describes books under such diverse headings as 
The Revolution,” ““Americans Visit Russia,’ “Men 
of Letters,” ‘Theatre,’ and “Children’s Books 
Musical recordings are listed in addition to more 
than 100 book titles. 


TREASURES IN PAPERBACKS, a 55-page, sub- 
ject-arranged list, has been published as University 
of North Carolina Library Study Outline, vol. 1 
no. 2, Jan. 1960, It has been prepared by Helen B 
Hogan, manager of the Bull's Head Bookshop 
described as “the recreational bookshop for the 
university.’ The pamphlet, says Miss Hogan, “aims 
to give the reader a clue to the wealth of material 
awaiting him in any bookshop,” offering 144 titles 
from the 6,500 available. Most of the annotations 
are taken from book covers. Orders should be 
addressed to: Interlibrary Center, Wilson Library 
University of North Carolina, Drawer 870, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. Prices are 75c per single copy; in North 
Carolina, 50c. 


“PUBLIC RELATIONS IN PRINT" lists 33 books 
under seven categories, giving source information 
tor such topics as putting out a house organ, pre- 
paring publicity copy, etc. The list, which is anno 
tated, was prepared by the Public Relations Society 
of America, Inc., 375 Park Avenue, New York 22 
to help answer the 3,000 inquiries about public 
relations now received annually by the Society.” 
Single copies are available free from the Society. 
Additional copies are 15c each. 


LAW LIBRARIES: A Washington State Law Li 
brary exhibit now available to other law libraries on 
request featured original cartoons from Case and 
Comment (publication of Lawyers Co-operative 
Publishing Company). The exhibit of cartoons 
which depict humorous aspects of the law and 
lawyers can be secured from: Alva Ross Kitt, 
Manager, Law School Division, Lawyers Co-opera- 
tive, Rochester, N.Y 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES Cor 
poration has published The IBM Circulation Con- 
trol System at Brooklyn College Library, by Chief 
Circulation Librarian Henry Birnbaum. The sys- 
tem uses IBM transaction cards and IBM call cards 
to permit mechanical filing and withdrawing of call 
cards from the circulation loan file. Copies of this 
manual will be made available at local IBM sales 
offices 


INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW OF BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY, containing English and Spanish articles 
on subjects of literary, historical and library inter 
est, is published quarterly as the official organ of 
the Inter-American Committee on Bibliography. It 
is obtainable at $3 a year in the Americas, $3.50 in 
other countries, from: Division of Publications, 
Pan American Union, Constitution Ave., Washing 
ton 6, D.C 


LIBRARY COOPERATION IN BRITAIN, 1950- 
1958, by Marion Gilroy of the Regional Libraries 
Division, Provincial Library, Regina, Sask. This 
is Canadian Library Association Occasional Paper 
No. 24 and was originally submitted in fulfillment 
nf course requirements at Chicago University’s 
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New... 


PAPERBACK REINFORCING 
METHOD 


Now you can get greater 
circulation from 
paperback editions 

by enhancing 

their appearance 

and reinforcing them 
to withstand 

the wear and 

tear of many 


library circulations. 


BRO-DART STAPLE-REINFORCER 
This new stapling mechanism holds covers, signatures and pages intact through 
hardest use. Specially designed, the staple-reinforcer takes paperbacks up to 1'2” thick, 


yet operates with just slight pressure 


PLASTI-KLEER MYLAR* REINFORCING TAPE 
Durable, tear-resistant tape made from Mylar Polyester Film, is used on the spine 
of the paperback, before stapling, to prevent the staples from working their way through 
the covers. The tape will not dry out, discolor or shrink and is completely 


transparent so that imprint on spine can be easily seen. 


PLASTI-KLEER® UNIVERSAL COVERS 


Universal Covers provide a sparkling showcase for paperback covers while they 
protect against curl, dog-earing and damage from liquids and perspiration. Tough, 
transparent Plasti-Kleer Mylar Polyester Film is glued to a sturdy bristol backing and 
reinforced on three sides with abrasion-resistant fibre tape. The resulting bright, 
attractive, ‘‘always-new”’ look is appealing to borrowers and increases circulation. 
Supplied in two pieces to take any thickness of book, the Universal Covers are joined 


at the spine with the new Mylar Reinforcing Tape. 


WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION and PRICES 


BGnoDerit Department 29D 
P. O. Box 1120, 56 Earl St., Newark 5, N. J. 


INDUSTRIES 1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
IN CANADA: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited 


*Mylar Palyester Film, reg'd trade mark 
© i Petes Cabanon € Ge 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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EXCLUSIVE, PATENTED 


Muara CP 


UNITIZED LOCKBAR METAL PARTS 
ENDPOSTS are permanently secured 


one fixed and one hinged 


The LOCKING BAR is permanently 


secured, hinged to one endpost 


Both SET SCREWS are permanently 
secured. Top of bore smaller than 
screws making them irremovable 
but with free vertical locking 
action. 

Resulting in positive MARADOR 
LOCK with no detached parts 
during complete replacement of 
issues. 


VISIT BOOTH 12— 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 Glendale Blvd. Los Ange les 26 











(Continued from page 710) 

Graduate Library School in 1959. It summarizes 
recent developments in Britain's national interloan 
system, by which virtually any book in the country 
is made available through almost any library; the 
systems of cooperative purchase, intended to insure 
provision within a geographic region of all current 
publications in specified categories; cooperative in- 
formation services to business and industry; co- 
operative publications, etc. The paper costs 70 
from CLA at 63 Sparks St., Room 606, Ottawa, 
Canada. 


ASPECTS OF LIBRARIANSHIP numbers 22 and 

“Old Book Catalogs and Early American Bibli- 
ography of Science’ and “Editors and Great Men” 
are obtainable at 25c a copy each on request to 
John B. Nicholson, Jr., Librarian, Kent State Uni 
versity, Kent, Ohio. The first of the two papers is 
by Sidney L. Jackson of Kent State's department of 
library science. The second is by Dr. Whitfield J 
Bell, associate editor of the Benjamin Franklin 
Papers. 


A GIANT ANT FARM, plastic and escape-proof 
is put out by the E. Joseph Cossman and Co., 
7039 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. The set is 
914" x15”, in see-through case with farm scene, 
ant food, water dropper, and “Ant Watchers Hand 
book.” A “stock certificate’ enclosed with each 
farm is redeemable for a supply of ants, to be 
shipped from California by air. Those who prefer 
to collect their own ants may exchange the certificate 
for a magnifying screen to place in front of the 
ant farm. The manufacturer, who will supply name 
and address of your nearest ant farm dealer 
stresses the diligence, cooperation and other quali 
ties which youngsters can learn from the insects 


FAVORABILITY IN CURRENT BOOK REVIEW- 
ING is Occasional Paper No. 57 from the Univer 
sity of Illinois’ Library School. Object of the game 
is to show how frequently regular reviewers pan 
books, how frequently they praise them. The study 
was based on the 1957 Book Review Digest, and 
9,402 reviews were examined. The paper, by Guy 
Marco of Amundsen Junior College in Chicago, 
awards a score of three to a reviewer who liked 
everything he read, lower scores to reviewers who 
liked more books less...Average score was 2.75 
which suggests that there were more good books 
that year than we realized. Copies free from the 
Editor, Occasional Papers, University of Illinois 
Graduate School of Library Science, Urbana, Ili 
nos. 


ILLINOIS COMPOSERS: A 28-page ‘Catalog of 
Representative Works by Resident, Living Compos 
ers of Illinois,” containing also brief biographical 
sketches and list of publishers, is obtainable without 
charge while supply lasts. Requests should be ad 
dressed to the compiler, Will Gay Bottje, Dept. of 
Music, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


IN HI NEIGHBOR Book III ($1.50), youngsters 
from 7 to 12 will find the story of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund and learn about the 
UNICEF-assisted countries of Chile, Greece, Ethi 
opia, Nigeria and Thailand, The book, with photo- 
graphs and illustrations, includes folk songs, 
recipes, crafts, games, stories, and fun facts of his- 
tory, geography and legend, as well as suggestions 
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for individual and classroom projects. For listening 
hours, the book has a related 10” LP record ($3) 
of songs and dances from the same countries, For 
information or to order, write to: U.S. Committee 
for UNICEF, United Nations, N.Y. 

MICROCARD LIBRARY SERIES: Recently pub 
lished in the Library Series of the University of 
Kentucky Press microcard editions are no.4, Hoyt 


R. Galvin's Waco Public Library Report (50c to 


subscribers, 70c to others); and no.5, Farris James 
Martin's Nonfiction Space Travel Literature for the 
Public Library: An Annotated Indexed Bibliography 
of English Language Books and Pamphlets for the 
Layman Published or Available in the United States 
from 1906 through 1958 ($1.75 to subscribers, 
$2.45 to others). Orders should be sent directly to 
the University of Kentucky Press, Lexington, Ky 


LIBRARY SERVICE FOR GREENSBORO AND 
GUILFORD COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA, a 
detailed, 35-page study by Keith Doms and Henry 
G. Shearouse, Jr., includes recommendations, charts 
and tables. Write for information to the publisher, 
American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, II. 


GUIDE TO DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN 
VICTORIAN LITERATURE, 
pages, compiled by Richard D. Altick and William 
R. Matthews, lists 2,105 dissertations and includes 
author index. Copies can be purchased at $2.25 each 
from the publisher, University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana. 


THE NEGRO, A LIST OF SIGNIFICANT | 


BOOKS, compiled by Dorothy R. Homer, is a 
25-page, generously annotated list obtainable at 35« 
postage prepaid from the New ' - Public Library, 
Fifth Ave. and 42nd St., NYC 


JOHN BENJAMIN DANCER, Instrument Maker, | 
pe ig ~~ the Originator of Microphotog- | 


raphy, | Arden’s 19-page study, has been pub 
lished as cal sional Papers No. 2 by the (British) 
Library Association, Reference, Special and In- 
formation Section, North Western Group. It can 
be secured at 4/- (about 56c) from the Library 
Association, Chaucer House, Malet Pl., London 
W.C., England. 


A 1960 NATIONAL CONVENTION AND ELEC- 
TION HANDBOOK, a 33-page non-partisan book- 
let compiled by United Press International for the 
National Research Bureau, gives details on conven- 
tion meeting places for both major parties, the 
apportionment of and manner of selecting dele- 
gates, photographs and thumb-nail biographies of 
leading contenders for nomination and Republican 
and Democratic party chairman, photographs of 
party leaders who will influence the conventions, 
a run-down of the dark horse field and of radio 
and television convention coverage, nominating and 
election day tally sheets, oe of all the presidents 
and vice-presidents of the U.S., number of electoral 
and popular votes in each sonnel contest since 
1876, short features on ‘How the Electoral College 
Operates’’ and other subjects. Copies of the booklet 
can be obtained at 25c each (cash with order) from 
the publisher: National Research Bureau, Inc., 415 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, III 


NASSAU-SUFFOLK SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION has published its new Directory of Pul 
lic School Library Personnel. Copies may be secured 
for 25c each from Miss Mary E. Wood, Librarian, 
East Hills Elementary School, Roslyn Heights, N.Y 
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Tattered and Torn! 


So often when a book is returned look- 
ing “tattered and torn” the librarian her- 
self feels like the 
but of course she knows there’s a ready 
solution to any bookbinding problem. 


“maiden all forlorn” 


She just lays the book aside and makes 
a special note that it is to be re-bound 
in Holliston’s Roxite Library Buckram. 


Because it’s a binding fabric 


that is tough and rugged with a specially 
built-in longevity that makes it wear, 
scratch and moisture resistant. And, its 
wide range of bright cheerful colors are 
so easily cleaned of dirt, soil and smudges 
with just a damp cloth 


It really does pay to specify 


HOLLISTON 


ROXITE 


LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


ONE OF THE BIG FAMILY OF 


HOLLIS 


Binding’ 


BRICS 
HOLLISTON MILLS, 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York - Philadelphia - Chicago 


Milwaukee - San Francisco 








the 1960 
COMPTON’S aa. icc sev, conprersive 


totally up-to-date, outstanding articles on 


FI | ( 


*China (Old China—Its People and Its 
Geography) 

*China, People’s Republic of 

*China, Republic of 







an 
ry " 






54 pages with Fact Summaries written from 
original sources. New treatment includes: 
e Geography e History e Industries 


ee 
= 

In addition to these three 

articles, there are many ad- 
ditional items of information 
and pictures relating to China 
in Compton’s—all easily lo- 
cated through the unique 
COMPTON FACT-INDEX. 


* Written by | ~— 


Dr. K.C. Wu [ime ~” , 
AL, 
Formerly Mayor of Chungking, Hankow and Shanghai 


Foreign Minister of the Nationalist Government 
Governor of Formosa 


‘Compton's Picrurep ENcycLopEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY e¢ 1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. e CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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Wilson LiBRaRY BulleTin 


M** CITIES are founded on hills and 
often it is the pressure of the hills that 
squeezes them into a density which makes 
cities of them instead of overgrown towns. 
Rome is dense because her hills crowd her 
into the narrow valleys between them. In 
San Francisco hills more impressive than the 
Capitoline are helped by the shores of the 
bay to squeeze the city tight until it rises up 
in towered hotels and apartments, and thus 
San Francisco has become a metropolis while 
the nominally larger Los Angeles remains a 
sprawling town. 
But of all the cities I have seen around 
the world Montreal is the only one with a 


This sportrait in depth of ALA’s 1960 con- 
ference city is reprinted from Hugh MacLen- 
nan's Thirty and Three,” published by The 
Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. It 
appears here slightly abridged. Mr. Mac- 
Lennan is one of Canada’s best-known novel- 
ists, the author of “Two Solitudes,” “Barom- 
eter Rising,” “Each Man’s Son,” and, most 
recently, “The Watch that Ends the Night.” 
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Photo by National Film Board of Canada 


mountain in its heart—a mountain that rises 
higher than the tallest skyscraper in the busi- 
ness district, a mountain on whose top a 
forest, as Europeans would understand a 
forest, has been preserved for the pleasure 
of the people who love it. 


Montreal, if you look only at her details, 
can be called ugly more often than not. Dur- 
ing business hours the old streets of the 
down-town areas are interesting because of 
the variety of people who crowd them. But 
when the working-day ends the buildings 
look gaunt and graceless and the empty pave- 
ments are so lonely you expect to hear dogs 
howling on street corners. St. James Street 
smells like a subway and when Craig Street 
is deserted in a summer twilight it looks like 
concrete drain of enormous 
proportions. Most of the older office build- 
ings could pass for warehouses and after dark 
some of the expensive new structures have 
no more distinction than illuminated packing- 
cases. Montreal is also an extremely careless 


an uncovered 
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city. Her public administration has always 
been unkempt, only a fraction of her voters 
bother going to the polls for civic elections, 
she lacks sufficient playgrounds for children 
or adults and she has done far too little to 
save her water-front from desecration. In- 
stead of the parks and tree-lined drives which 
Chicago reclaimed along the shore of Lake 
Michigan, Montreal's river-front offers an un- 
lovely conglomeration of slums, abattoirs, 
warehouses and grim-looking factories which 
give the docks and grain elevators an air of 
serene dignity by comparison 

And yet it isn't as bad as it looks or sounds. 
A vital organism seldom is, if you stop ex- 
amining its details and look at the whole. 

Montreal seen as a whole is one of the 
most beautiful cities in North America. From 
St. Helen's Island in the middle of the 
St. Lawrence the thousands of acres of ugly 
or nondesc ript buildings seem to merge into 
the contours of the mountain, and Mount 
Royal is utterly noble. Seen from a greater 
distance the form of the mountain that is 
within the city becomes the form of the city 
itself. , 

Montrealers must always have known this, 
for in the single case of Mount Royal they 
have made a permanent exception to their 
easy habit of /a/ssez faire and the quick buck. 


Mount Royal, at least the top of it, has been 
sacrosanct ever since that day when Jacques 
Cartier was led by Indians to its summit 
and where he looked out in wonder at the 
tremendous prospect of an untouched new 
world 


Québec Tourist Bureau 


P . the old streets’ 


To this day the essential features of that 
prospect remain. Past the brown-and-white 
turbulence of the Lachine Rapids the plain 
spreads easily southward into the United 
States until it terminates at the foothills of 
the Green Mountains and the Adirondacks 
To the west the glint of the sun is visible on 
a patch of Lake St. Louis—that fat spread of 
the river taken over by small-boat sailors. To 
the north lie the Laurentians from which 
blows the only wind that now can clear down 
town Montreal from smoke. Finally you can 
look northeast and see the river sweep in a 
broad curve round the island on its path to 
Quebec and the sea. 

In all of North America there are only a 
few other prospects that can rival it: the view 
from the Rainbow Room in New York, the 
one from the Top-of-the-Mark in San Fran 
cisco. In each of these the spectacle is in- 
credible because it is predominantly man 
made. But from Mount Royal the view is so 
dramatic that even a city of a million and a 
half that crawls up its slopes seems compara 
tively small. You can see how this world 
was scraped to its basalt bones by the glacier, 
millions of years after it had been wrecked 
by convulsions that made a huge rent through 
which the waters of the Great Lakes could 
drain off into an nineteen hundred 
miles away. You can see, almost as clearly 
as on a map, the natural lines of continental 
communication that have determined so much 
of the history of North America 

For a man to understand what he sees from 
the top of a Manhattan skyscraper, all he 
needs are his eyes. On the crest of Mount 
Royal he needs his eyes too, but he must add 
a supplement from his imagination and some 
knowledge of history if he wants to grasp the 
full meaning of the city below. 

As the mountain dominates Montreal and 
gives it a visible form, so also it provides her 
citizens with a poetry they may take or leave 
as they choose. Thousands among the hun- 
dreds of thousands who swarm out of down- 
town offices at the end of each working-day 
never lift their eyes to the mountain. But 
some do and are rewarded. It is always there 
Mount Royal is never so impressive as at this 
moment when people's eyes are tired from 
the day's work. With the light behind it the 
mountain stands in silhouette; sometimes the 
whole head and shoulders of its form seem 
to lift out of the city’s smoke into a flaming 
corona cast over it by the setting sun 


ocean 


Thunderheads surge above Mount Royal to 
herald the deluges that terminate summer 
heat waves, and apartment dwellers gasping 
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for breath in the lower streets look up thank- 
fully and await the first splashes of rain. 
After the showers, if the sun strikes through 
the mist, rainbows arch it. On fine 
winter mornings the lines of Mount Royal 
are cruelly clean against a sky so glaring-blue 
you can hardly bear to look at it without 
dark glasses. Indian summer shows the slopes 
tawny and flecked with scarlet and gold, and 
the feet of people who walk its paths rustle 
in the dry fallen leaves. 

So far, there has been little success for the 
utilitarians who have sought to exploit the 


over 


mountain, and the reason must be more than 
a poetic one. Those who see no use in a tree 
except to make firewood out of it, no value in 
beauty except to use it as a come-on for a 
hot-dog stand or a penny arcade, have been 
instinctively afraid of tampering with Mount 
Royal. Far back in the past of the human 
race mountains were held sacred, and when a 
mountain refused to come to Mohammed the 
On 


mountain tops people tend to feel humble, 


Prophet lost no honour by going to it 


even in this covetous, bawdy, exciting place 








When in Montreal... 
By Sarah Wallace 


4 They say you shouldn't smoke before the toast 


smoking t 
} 


nere 


“Tt is incorrect for o start before the Loyal Toast has been 
drunk, and for this reason t should be no delay between the final 
course and the toast, which is traditional and consists solely of ‘Ladies 
and Gentlemen—The Queen.’ ” 
From How 1 } Mast i Ce é Lord 
W..G. I 


I wonder if 17 inches is indecent? 


» 


There is a strict law in some Canadian municipalities, 
including Montreal, which prohibits the wearing of short 
shorts The Montreal by-law is not concerned with shorts 
se, but with “the wearing of indecent garments.’ 
This by-law was enforced last year against ‘short 
Bermudas are permitted 


pe r 
shorts 


I was sure Uncle James put a Canadian dime in. 
here on my tenth birthday! 


be- 
pay 

and 
S 


announced that, 
accepted for fare 
become 


The Montreal Transportation Commission has 
ginning April 14, only Canadian funds will be 
ments. In the past few ks U.S 
financial outcasts. Hotels, restaurants and businesses ar 
coins or charging up to six pet The are 
at halting the flood of U.S. coins caused in part by individuals playing 
the international exchange game 


Based 


we coins have social 


rejecting | 


cent discount moves aimed 


on article in The Montreal Star, 4/13 


Sarah Wallace, Public Relations Officer at the Minneapolis Public Library, 
and author of Patrons Are People, is handling ALA’s public relations for the 
Montreal conference. 
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At a formal program on June 22 (see "Talking Points’), and in the 
corridors and coffee shops of Montreal hotels, the relative merits of |i- 
brary education in America, Canada, and Great Britain is likely to be 
hotly debated at this year's joint ALA-CLA Conference. Roy Stokes, 
head of the library school at Loughborough College, Leicestshire, Eng- 
land, has also taught summer school at Syracuse University's school of 
library science, New York. He finds hope for "one world of librarian- 


i 


in our present differences... 


A! THE PRESENT MOMENT no problem in 

librarianship is of greater concern to 
all its members than that of the training and 
education of librarians. The well being of 
our profession will depend to an overwhelm- 
ing degree upon the quality of those who are 
going to exert a personal and _ professional 
impetus on our future development. Next to 
the standard of its book collection a library 
is judged primarily on the quality of its per- 
sonal service and the status of its individual 
members. Even the book collection is cumu- 
latively the result of the personal abilities 
and attitudes of past and present librarians. 


Although the outcome of any deliberations 
on library education must have, first and fore- 
most, a purely internal application to a par- 
ticular country, there are wider implications. 
It is only of comparatively recent years that 
attention has begun to. be focused on the 
international problems in this field and it ts 
towards the study of these difficulties that we 
should now be devoting our most mature 
thinking. Whatever national boundaries may 
be erected, for a variety of purposes, through- 
out the world, librarianship is one profession 
which by its very nature cannot pay even lip 
service to such limiting frontiers. 

It is a number of years now since Wendell 
Willkie coined, or gave a renewed lease of 
life to, the phrase of “one world.” Since the 
end of World War II this phrase has been 
adopted and used by a number of librarians 
in the context of “one world of librarian- 
ship,”” and this must assuredly be the aim of 
all right-minded people within the profes- 
sion. From the viewpoint of the readers 
whom we serve we can never be satisfied 
with our professional achievements until we 
are assured that information is freely avail- 
able to everyone in the world whenever and 
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wherever it is needed. We owe this to all 
mankind. If this remains our steady aim then 
we can never settle back into any kind of pro- 
fessional complacency simply because things 
seem to be going fairly well in the limited 
context of one locality. From the standpoint 
of the librarian himself we must not rest 
content until he can move with ease and free- 
dom from working in one country to similar 
work in another. 

Our task in the middle of this twentieth 
century is to create a climate of opinion in 
which a librarian would consider a move 
from a library in Washington to a library in 
Edinburgh or Moscow or Vancouver or Syd- 
ney just as reasonable as a move to Seattle 
If, at the moment, this seems a vague dream 
there is all the more reason why we should 
work steadily towards its accomplishment. 
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Unless we do so, librarianship will lose what- 
ever impetus it has gained so far and librar- 
ians will become increasingly insular in their 
thinking and, therefore, in their activities. 
This is the biggest role which librarianship 
can play in helping to create the ideal ‘one 
world’”’ for the whole of mankind. 

There are obviously many and great difh- 
culties in the way of the accomplishment of 
this plan. They should not be ignored, 
neither should they be exaggerated. If we 
wish to solve them, we can. The first and 
biggest practical obstacle is that of language, 
which would certainly prohibit movement on 
any very large scale at the present time. 
Nevertheless, this is not an insuperable prob- 
lem and as a profession we must be prepared 
to confront it with the realization that the 
advance of our profession rests to a very 
great extent on the linguistic accomplishments 
of its individual members, A librarian who 
knows his own language only is that much 
worse as a librarian. 

Within the purely professional field there 
is the major problem of qualifications. No- 
body wishes a librarian to try to work in a 
new country unless that country is prepared 
to accept him as a competent practicing li- 
brarian. If he cannot be so accepted then his 
individual status will certainly be called in 
question and the whole structure of his native 
librarianship will be regarded that much less 
highly. Admittedly there is the difficulty that 
librarianship stands at so many stages of de- 
velopment throughout the world that what 
could be accepted as a standard of qualifica- 
tion for one country would not be ideally 
appropriate to the needs of a country at a 
different level of professional competency. 
But I am convinced that we can get very 
much closer to some kind of agreement than 
we now are and there should be no real diffi- 
culty between countries where library devel- 
opment is at approximately the same level. 
The immediate need is for some equation of 
the qualifications for librarianship which are 
awarded in various countries. 

If a librarian proposes to take up perma- 
nent, or long-term, residence in another coun- 
try I think that it is obligatory upon him to 
adhere to the values of the country of his 
adoption. There is, after all, no compulsion 
in his movement. It is an act of free will 
and it implies an acceptance of the whole 
way of life—including professional stand- 
ards. There are, however, the limited-period 
visitors to be considered for whom provision 
should be made which will enable them to 
achieve economic stability. They may be li- 
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brarians who will return home within a tew 
years or they may require this special consid- 
eration during the years in which they are 
preparing to bring themselves up to the re- 
quired standard preparatory to permanent 
settlement. 

If it were possible to come to some measure 
of understanding in relation to one group of 
countries, this could well be the beginning of 
a movement which might spread and widen 
as other countries wished, and became com- 
petent, to join in such an arrangement. 
One hates.to make this sound in any sense 
like a small select club of library élite; never- 
theless, the beginning must be made some- 
where and it seems not unreasonable to regard 
this as a possible pattern. In order to limit 
the language difficulty, a beginning could be 
made within the English speaking world, but 
I hope that we should never reckon to main- 
tain such exclusiveness longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary. With the Montreal Confer- 
ence on the immediate horizon, the obvious 
beginning would seem to be a full and frank 
discussion between the American Library As- 
sociation, the Canadian Library Association, 
and the British Library Association, It would 
be heartening to think that Australia and 
New Zealand might equally well be repre- 
sented on this occasion and, if they were, it 
would certainly be an advantage, but this 
seems unlikely. 

When discussions begin on this question 
of the mutual recognition of qualifications it 
is important that we do not lose sight of the 
final objective. There is no point in recogniz- 
ing qualifications unless we intend to pursue 
an active policy in encouraging librarians to 
be increasingly mobile. At present, as every- 
one is well aware, there is a trickle of such 
movement but it has not yet reached the pro- 
portions which are necessary if we are to 
benefit from greater international contacts; 
nor has it yet been a flow of equal impetus 
in all directions. 


Three basic requirements 


There are three basic requirements which 
must be kept firmly in mind when this prob- 
lem is considered. First and foremost it is 
important that the librarian going to a new 
country should be professionally capable of 
doing the work required by his new position. 
Every librarian making a move from one 
library to another, even in his own country, 
is faced with the initial difficulty of settling 
down in a new environment, but, apart from 
that short-term adjustment, we should not 
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expect a librarian from another country to 
experience any additional difficulties. Sec- 
ondly, no question must arise of undercutting 
salaries. In some of the comments and dis- 
cussions which have taken place so far I have 
the feeling that this is a matter which is 
uppermost in the minds of many people. It 
is vital that no suggestion ever be made that 
any librarian is acceptable by an empioying 
authority only because he is prepared to work 
at an unnaturally low salary rate. It is very 
difficult to legislate in matters such as this 
and it must be left very largely to professional 
ethics, together with a clear understanding of 
the problem on both sides 


Peculiarities of the individual 


Thirdly, there is a matter which I feel has 
not yet been ventilated sufficiently. When a 
librarian is thinking of moving from one 
country to another he must be the kind of 
person who is making the move because he 
genuinely wants to go to the new country and 
not simply to escape from the old. There is 
a great temptation for those who seem not to 
be making the grade professionally in their 
own country to seize the opportunity of a 
different employment market to look for a 
job elsewhere. Nothing could be more harm- 
ful to the individual, and nothing can be 
more calculated to disrupt happy relationships 
between the two countries, than thoughts of 
this nature. I do not wish to suggest that this 
is something which has happened to any great 
extent so far but I think that it is a very 
considerable problem and one which, with an 
increased movement of librarians, is likely to 
bulk very largely in our minds in the future. 
It is, of course, closely associated with the 
most difficult of all problems in this connec- 
tion and the one for which it is impossible to 
legislate even to the slightest degree, and that 
is the personality of the individual involved. 
Let us admit quite frankly that there are 
American, British and Canadian librarians 
who would be anything but welcome in any 
country outside that of their origin, This has 
nothing to do with national characteristics 
but is very closely bound up with the peculi- 
arities of the individual. 

So far, what has been said constitutes little 
more than a background of opinion to the 
main body of the discussion. The particular 
problems raised in any discussions which are 
initiated at Montreal must be concerned with 
the actual standards and requirements of pro- 
fessional qualifications. It seems that these 
will fall fairly neatly into three reasonably 
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distinct groups; first and foremost, the ques- 
tion of pre-entry qualification, secondly, the 
question of purely professional education and 
thirdly, the association of training in relation 
to the more formal academic disciplines. The 
first of these is likely to be the biggest stum- 
bling block. In the United States and Canada 
we are faced with a situation in which all 
education for librarianship is post graduate 
and it must be assumed that this is a standard 
with which the majority of American and 
Canadian librarians are satisfied. They cer- 
tainly would not wish to lower this standard 
and their inclination must be to look some- 
what askance at any system of professional 
education which does not make similar pre- 
entry demands. In the United Kingdom the 
situation is once again under review by the 
British Library Association, but the present 
position is that the requirement is five passes 
at Ordinary Level in the General Certificate 
of Education. I think that it is impossible to 
try and translate this level into American or 
Canadian terms, but in the British context 
it is perhaps best expressed as a standard 
which is somewhat below that which is re- 
quired for entry into any British university. 

There are very few people connected with 
library education in Britain who do not regard 
this standard as being far too low. On the 
other hand, the practicing professional librar- 
ian, faced with difficult problems of recruit- 
ment, is not anxious to limit his field of 
possible applicants by raising this standard 
too much. It must be remembered that the 
whole of vocational training in Britain is 
closely associated with the apprenticeship 
system, which is inclined to accept a reason- 
ably low standard of entry and then rely on 
a rigorous course of training and education 
to sort out the wheat from the chaff. I will, 
however, return to this point shortly. 

The natural American or Canadian reaction 
might well be to ask why Britain does not 
also make the change to a post graduate pro- 
fession. This would undoubtedly remove one 
major cause of possible disagreement and 
would appear to equalize the standards on 
either side of the Atlantic. Here again two 
problems are involved. One is purely factual; 
the other is an extremely difficult matter of 
rather subjective interpretation. Facts first 
At the present moment the United States uni- 
versities have an approximate enrollment of 
3,000,000 students, compared with approxi- 
mately 100,000 in Canada and 100,000 in 
United Kingdom. On a population basis this 
means that in the United States one person 
out of every 60 will have had university edu- 
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cation, compared with one out of 180 in 
Canada and one out of 500 in United King- 
dom. Although the university population is 
growing on both sides of the Atlantic, it is 
not growing at anything like the rate in Great 
Britain that it is in North America and the 
comparative situation in a few years’ time will 
probably be worse from the British view- 
point. Whereas in North America it is fairly 
normal practice for students to go on to the 
university, in Britain, in spite of the impact 
of the social revolution since 1945, it is still a 
comparatively uncommon thing to happen. 
So far as librarianship is concerned there lit- 
erally is not the body of graduates in Britain 
from which to make the choice of recruits 
that there is in North America. Without 
attempting to be too statistical about the 
matter I feel that to insist upon a university 
degree as the pre-entry qualification in Britain 
would be roughly similar in North America 
to an insistence upon all entrants having 
achieved their doctorate. In terms of num- 
bers this would be very roughly the kind of 
pattern. 


The other difficulty which must be faced 
quite sincerely and honestly is the feeling in 
the United Kingdom about some of the 
American universities. We shall not get very 
far with our discussions unless we recognize 
that there is a certain amount of academic 
suspicion in this country of some of the 
standards which seem to be applied by certain 
trans-Atlantic institutions. A recent writer on 
this subject, in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment of November 6, 1959, having glanced 
briefly at the large number of college students 
in the United States, wrote as follows: “‘Con- 
fronted with this historically unprecedented 
phenomenon, the I uropean observer is either 
swept off his feet in uncritical admiration at 
this democratic opportunity 
(such admirers are reported on more often 
than they are heard), or the whole apparatus 
of higher education in America is dismissed 
as being, except for a few favored institu- 
tions of which Harvard is easily first, an ex- 
pensive and rather ludicrous substitute for a 


extension of 


good secondary school system.” This is obvi- 
ously a problem in which personal attitudes 
are paramount and there is no easy answer, 
but it 
cause which is under discussion if this quite 


would be a supreme disservice to the 


sincerely held opinion were to be completely 
overlooked. 

So far as professional education is con- 
cerned, an equally wide divorce seems to 
separate us. In comparison with the North 
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American situation, in which practically every 
qualified librarian will have been to library 
school, there is a very different state of affairs 
in Great Britain. Here a small but growing 
percentage will have been to a library school. 
The remainder will have passed the examina- 
tions of the Library Association after having 
studied for them in a variety of ways. Some 
may have worked entirely on their own w ith- 
out benefit of tutor of any kind. Some will 
have attended part-time courses for all or part 
of their work, some will have relied wholly 
or in part on correspondence courses Others 
will probably have combined one or all of 
these methods with a period at a library 
school. The most retarding factor in pro- 
fessional education in Great Britain has been 
the fact that, since the qualified librarian 1s 
widely deemed to be one who has passed the 
examinations of the Library Association, this 
series of examinations becomes the main 
object in view and courses are regarded pri 
marily as being aids to assist the candidate 
over a series of obstacles. At present we are 
in the unhealthy situation in which the exami 
nation is the all important thing, while the 
course of study, the only thing which can 
have any lasting effect, is relegated to a se 
ondary position. Yet with all its faults this 
is a system which has produced librarians as 
capable as those in any part of the world. 


Best students equal 


Speaking personally, with the experience 
of teaching three summers in American l- 
brary schools, and fourteen years in a British 
library school, I am of the opinion that the 
best students in each instance are on very 
equal footing. The average in an American 
library school is somewhat higher than in a 
British library school but this is largely due 
to the fact that the pre-entry qualification has 
already removed some of the more hopeless 
cases. In the British system these are removed 
by the course itself. The vast majority of 
those who go to American library schools 
will emerge, eventually, with a qualification. 
This is not true of the British scene. The 
usual overall pass percentage in the main ex 
aminations of the Library Association, cover 
ing those who have studied by every possible 
means, is about 40%. The remaining 60% 
will try again, and occasionally again and 
again and again, and eventually a fair pro 
portion of these will qualify; but many drop 
out completely, either out of the profession 
altogether or simply out of its professional 
grades. Although the. pass percentage in the 
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library schools is considerably higher than 
the national pass percentage, it still leaves 
a margin of those who are weeded out by 
the examination process. I am sure that it is 
this which accounts for the lowest part of the 
intake into a British library Schoo! and it is 
their presence alone which brings our average 
below the North American counterpart. 
Based on such experience as I have had in 
library schools on both sides of the Atlantic, 
I would venture the opinion that a Fellow 
of the Library Association who has obtained 
either his Associateship or his Fellowship 
through attendance at a British library 
school, is virtually the professional equivalent 
of a graduate of a North American library 
school. I would not, however, be prepared 
to make the same assumption of a candidate 
who had not attended library school at all 
I hasten to add to this that I do not regard 
this as the ideal comparison but I think that 
it is the kind of equivalent which might well 
make a starting point for discussion. 
Thirdly, there is the matter of professional 
training in relation to qualifications. As } 
said earlier, the British system is still closely 
tied to the vestigial remains of the apprentice- 
ship system. Deeply rooted within us is the 
idealistic picture of the young craftsman 
learning his trade by standing day after day, 
year in, year out, at the elbow of the master 
craftsman. It is difhcult for anyone brought 
up in this way of thinking to accept the idea 
that anyone can be regarded as a qualified 
practitioner in any art or craft without a 
number of years of practical experience. As a 
profession we still attach considerable im- 
portance to the insistence upon three years’ 
practical work in a library before a student 
who has passed his academic course can be 
registered as an Associate of the Library 
Association, and five years’ practical experi- 
ence before he can be elected to the Fellow- 
ship. In other: words, returning to the com- 
parison which I made a moment ago, an 
employer can be certain that a Fellow of the 
Library Association has had at least five years’ 
practical experience, whereas an employer of 
a graduate of a North American library 
school may, in fact, bé hiring someone who 
has had no practical experience at all. Again, 
this is, in part, our compensation for an 
apparently lower standard of entry and it 
must be considered, together with the weed- 
ing out process of the examinations, as one 
way of discouraging the half-hearted and the 
relatively inefficient. The position can be 
demonstrated to some extent by the fact that 
out of the eleven thousand personal members 
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of the Library Association, only about 3,400 
are Associates and only 1,500 or so are 
Fellows. 

In a short review of this nature which 
attempts to sketch in some of the important 
problems and attitudes in this field, there is 
much which must be omitted and even of the 
little which has been said nothing can be 
regarded as a final opinion This is a ques- 
tion which must not be subject to hurried 
decisions or to violent outbursts of emotion or 
prejudice on either side. If we face the prob- 
lems honestly and are absolutely frank in ail 
our discussions we have everything to gain. 
Whatever may be the outcome at Montreal, it 
is a matter which must be kept under constant 
review, particularly during the next ten years 
or so which may be a vital period in the 
development of our profession. 

In no country has education for librarian- 
ship yet reached a stage which can be re- 
garded as ideal and final. The pattern must 
change everywhere for internal as well as 
external reasons. A reading of professional 
periodicals from both sides of the Atlantic is 
sufficient to demonstrate that there is a wide- 
spread and fairly deep dissatisfaction with the 
present position. As we seek individually to 
put our own houses in order we must keep 
one eye firmly fixed on the desire to create 
the one world of librarianship, In doing so 
we shall, perforce, bring our educational and 
training programs more nearly together than 
they are at present. 





Neowulf 


Far-probing the deeps of the British Museum, 

An obscure professor of comparative linguis- 
l1c5 

Found fragments of an epic hitherto un- 
known. 

Joyously, swiftly translating his findings, 

He published the growling, thickety verses 

And trembled, awaiting scholastic acclaim. 

Two years, two unbelieving letters later, 

He jettisoned his hopes of thus achieving 

The great world’s notice with his shards. 

Aging and wanting, he filled in lacunae, 

Supplying a sea-struggle with barbarians 

And a ravishing heroine, rudely ravished. 

Now millions admire the fret of his labors: 

Fleshed, with additional dialogue, Techni- 

Colored, Vistavisioned, colossal—an epic. 

ROBERT GORDON 
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Standards 


Reviewed 
By 
M. Bernice 


PROGRAM S 


A» STANDARDS FOR the improvement of 

school libraries can be fully achieved 
only when everyone involved in the education 
of youth knows these standards, accepts them, 
and works together to implement them. The 
American Association of School Librarians 
recognized this fundamental principle, and 
involved representatives of twenty educa- 
tional organizations in developing Standards 
for School Library Programs. The team ap- 
proach to promoting and extending school li- 
brary services and programs has been stressed 
all through the Standards. The same team 
approach should be applied to every school 
system's development of an implementation 
program. How do administrators, principals, 
supervisors, teachers, and librarians, both 
school and public, as well as ordinary citizens, 
view these school library standards for the 
1960's? 

Interpretations and reactions will vary not 
only from community to community, but also 
within each school system. It is important 
for schgol librarians and school library ad- 
ministrators to understand these many-sided 
views in order to know where to start. Some 
reactions from representatives of the educa- 
tional staff of one school system are being 
presented in this look at the Standards. 

First, they liked the title, since it accepts 
the word “library” as a resource center for all 
kinds of materials, and highlights the word 





Miss Wiese is Director of School Libraries 
in Baltimore, Maryland. 
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“program.” They were unanimous in de- 
scribing the publication as excellent, chal- 
lenging, wide in scope, forward looking, and 
integrated with good educational philosophy 
and practice. However each one pointed out 
some strengths and some weaknesses from 
the viewpoint of his individual responsibility. 


Administrative Assistant, Office of 
the Baltimore Superintendent of 
Schools: This man noted the vastly ex- 
panded role of the librarian. He had some 
doubts about the librarian being able to serve 
as clerk, teacher, counselor, club sponsor, test 
interpreter, and reading coordinator, as well 
as librarian. (The same comment was made 
by a Massachusetts principal, who wondered 
how so many more responsibilities could be 
added to the librarian’s duties, when the li- 
brarian’s day could not be extended. ) 

The Administrative Assistant wondered 
where a person would be able to obtain the 
training required to fill so many roles. This 
raises a general question about library train 
ing programs. He also thought it would have 
been desirable to have included statements 
on the value of in-service training programs 
within the local school systems, involving 
teachers and administrators along with library 
personnel. 

Principals and library administrators will 
be faced with the same problem in their 
endeavor to develop library staffs with essen- 
tial training in librarianship and education. 
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Supervisors and principals point out that the 
type of program described in the Standards 
is dependent upon a community which has 
the resources to finance them and upon the 
availability ofa sufficient number of trained 
librarians. These people feel that the Stand- 
ards could have included some intermediate 
steps leading from what is presently available 
to what is ideal. Less affluent school districts 
will naturally find these goals overwhelming. 

Finally, the administrator indicated that, 
while he would have no qualms about the 
setting of national goals, he would have a 
serious doubt about national standards, since 
this enters the larger problem of national 
standards for education. 


A Junior High School Principal sees 
the Standards as a source for the principal and 
teacher in understanding the library's part in 
improving and upgrading the total educa- 
tional program. He interprets them as iden- 
tifying the librarian in a dynamic and agres- 
sive role, responsible for directing the attain- 
ment of the goals in a cooperative way. In 
his opinion, librarians, principals, super- 
visors, and administrative staff should move 
“as fast as they can, as slow as they must” 
toward the realization of the qualitative and 
quantitative goals. 


The English Supervisor is most inter- 
ested in the sections dealing ‘with the use of 
the library in relation to the instructional pro- 
gram. She stressed: 

1. The importance of cooperation of sub- 
ject matter supervisors and teachers 
with librarians and library supervisors 
in the selection and use of library 
resources; 


N 


The need for each teacher to have a 
thorough knowledge of library pro- 
grams and resources and to use them 
as described on pages 65-67; 


3. The desirability of including knowl- 
edge of appropriate library materials 
and techniques in the professional 
training of prospective teachers, as in- 
dicated on pages 67-69: 


i. The enriched program that can be pro- 
vided for boys and girls in all subject 
areas when there are enough well- 
trained librarians to undertake indi- 
vidualized work with teachers on all 
grade levels and for all types of pupils. 
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The Elementary Supervisor considered 
the Standards wonderful goals for everyone 
who works with children. Many teachers 
have looked to the library as a “sometimes” 
reference source, not as an ever-ready help in 
solving the problems of the poor reader who 
lacks the desire to read, and the fast reader 
who needs- both guidance and challenge. 
These library goals, she felt, will help teach- 
ers and supervisors to reorient their thinking 
about their use of the school library and 
re-educate them to the many services possible. 
She believes that elementary school libraries 
can be developed, if library service is recog- 
nized for its contribution in educating chil- 
dren. To an elementary supervisor, the pro- 
grams and services described in the Standards 
show how librarians can both benefit and 
contribute through wider participation in 
workshops and in-service activities; how li- 
brarians can contribute to conferences with 
teachers by shdwing how the wise use of the 
library enriches the program; how librarians 
can work more effectively if teachers make 
testing data available to them; and how the 
librarian can serve the individual child's 
needs by working across grade groups in 
reading stimulation and developing reference 


skills. 


A High School Librarian felt that the 
Standards provide valuable material for a 
school librarian in talks to faculty, discus- 
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sions with new teachers, conferences with 
the principal, and in publicity releases. To 
her, the clear statement in Chapter 3 of the 
importance of, and time needed, to carry out 
a reading program geared to individual needs 
is impressive. The Standards should remind 
all librarians of some of the essentials of 
library service—the judicious use of class- 
room collections; cooperation with the public 
library in many areas, and especially in sup- 
plying information on school assignments; 
the need to inform teachers of all materials 
available in the individual curriculum areas, 
and in general library resources; and the re- 
minder of the importance of magazines, 
which constitute the major reading fare of a 
growing number of students. 

The Standards’ basic reminder, in the opin- 
ion of this high school librarian, is that the 
library should and will change—through the 
increased implementation of sound library 
principles, and the growing awareness that a 
school cannot be effective without printed 
and audio-visual materials. 

Our high school librarian expressed one 
reservation. She questions the statement on 
page 18 relating to the librarian’s finding 
materials for the student when the “mere 


processes of locating materials or of finding 
information are not always profitable uses of 


a student’s time.”” Interpreted loosely, she 
felt, this policy could defeat the desired ob- 
jective of helping students to learn independ- 
ent use of library resources. 

Finally, in discussing the Standards with 
other school librarians, she found that many 
of them think the goals are too high and 
too difficult to attain within a reasonable 
time. As one practicing librarian, however, 
she believes that the answer lies in stressing 
the trilogy of program, staff, and quarters, 
plus the practicality of the Standards, page by 
page. 


ROM MY OWN point of view, as school 
library director in a large school system 
needing more money, more staff, and larger 
facilities, Standards for School Library Pro- 
grams contains many significant provisions. 
As a statement developed by librarians and 
educators under the direction of a national 
organization, it can be used in individual 
conferences, committees, meetings, and work- 
shops to promote a broader understanding 
of library philosophy and a modern concept 
of library service with members of the edu- 
cational staff and with citizen groups. Its 
emphasis on programs, and on cooperative 
efforts of librarians and teachers in providing 
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young people with quality education, furnish 
a frame of reference for evaluating existing 
practices and developing plans for improve- 
ments. It is significant that the quantitative 
standards for materials, budget, staff, and 
quarters vary in relation to size and type of 
school. 

The chapter on the school library staff 
covers activities, status, qualifications, and 
size. Reactions to training and supply have 
been noted above. Reactions to the recom- 
mended size of staff have been mixed. It is 
essential that the school library administrator 
help librarians and educators to interpret the 
ratio of three librarians and one-and-one-half 
clerks for every 900 students in terms of 
programs and services, so that they will 
understand that poor staffing limits service 
not only in terms of the number of students 
served, but in its depth and breadth. It is not 
a question of adding more responsibilities for 
one librarian or extending one librarian’s day. 
The Standards clearly state that these services 
and programs can only be achieved with the 
staff based on the ratio of one librarian to 
300 students plus clerks to handle routines 
If librarians interpret their services on a high 
level of professionalism, highlight programs, 
and talk less about routines, the demand for 
adequate staff will have more appeal for 
administrators. 

Charts and tables outlining the goals for 
staff, budget, materials, and equipment have 
been provided, but these pose some problems 
in presentation and publicity, since they must 
be interpreted in relation to the library pro 
gram, which does not lend itself to simple 
chart form. The scattering of quantitative 
standards throughout the publication in order 
to relate them to program and size of school 
will be a handicap for certain needs and uses, 
but will be practical for others. Basing charts 
and tables for facilities and equipment on 
these scattered statements will prove frustrat- 
ing for anyone wanting to use such a method 
with administrators and architects. Funda- 
mental principles for planning and designing 
school library facilities are covered in the 
chapter describing accessibility of materials, 
also in the chapter on small schools, and in 
other related sections. Policies and specifica 
tions for quarters and equipment are pre 
sented in the appendix 

The Standards support school libraries as 
a dynamic influence in modern education 
These goals can be achieved step by step, if 
school librarians will assume the leadership 
role and demonstrate the importance of li 
braries to the educational program 
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TALKING POINTS 





The Redcoats Are Coming 


On June 22, at the joint ALA-CLA con- 
ference in Montreal, the two associations, 
with the Association of American Libsary 
Schools, are sponsoring a panel discussion on 
“Equivalencies, Reciprocity—Evaluating 
Comparative Library Education in Canada, 
Great Britain, and the United States.” Pre- 
siding will be Frances Lander Spain, ALA's 
president-elect. Moderator will be John 
Mackenzie Cory of New York Public Library. 
Participants will include distinguished edu- 
cators from library schools in the United 
States, England, and Canada. 


As Roy Stokes’ article in this issue sug- 
gests, the panel will face a complex problem. 
The controversy over comparative standards 
of professional education may be traced back 
to World War II (before that, indeed, to the 
history of library development in the three 
countries ). 


World War II delayed the careers of a 
whole generation of British librarians. The 
development of full-time library schools just 
after that war accelerated the careers of the 
succeeding generation. This produced an 
artificial surplus of librarians of different 
ages but similar professional experience, all 
competing for an insufficient number of jobs. 
For example, over forty librarians from all 
over England applied for a mere branch li- 
brarianship vacated recently. 


America and Canada, on the other hand, 
have a desperate shortage of qualified librar- 
ians. Unable to offer salaries attractive to 
native librarians, some North American, and 
particularly Canadian, libraries have im- 
ported British librarians, who are accustomed 
to an even lower standard of living. These 
unhappy immigrants, who accept what by 
their standards are well-paid jobs, may then 
find themselves regarded as “‘scabs.” 


Furthermore, British immigrant librarians 
are likely to find it difficult to move on to 
better jobs elsewhere in North America be- 
cause of the nature of their professional 
qualifications. 


A Fellow of the Library Association, as 
Roy Stokes explains, will have at least five 
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years’ professional experience. He will have 
spent two years at library school, or done an 
equivalent amount of part-time study. And 
he will have passed three sets of Library 
Association examinations. He will probably 
not, however, have gone to college. 

American and Canadian librarians, who 
are still trying to make their kind of ac- 
creditation stick, are naturally not disposed 
at this point to encourage infiltration by peo- 
ple with a different set of standards. So there 
is the problem. 

British librarians have produced a library 
service which in some important ways is 1n 
advance of the American model. It would 
be a pity if the desperate need for librarians 
should precipitate any lowering of profes- 
sional standards here. But let us be very 
sure that admitting British librarians to full 
professional status would in fact threaten 
anything but preconceptions. 


Come Next Fall 


With this June issue, the Bulletin sinks 
into summer hibernation until September 
the Bulletin, but not its staff. A week or two 
at Coney Island or somewhere, a gulp of 
Man Tan, and we shall be back working over 
a hot telephone. The object of all this activi- 
ty will be a brave new Bulletin, beginning 
with Volume 35, Number 1, September 1960 

In January we sent a long questionnaire 
to one-tenth of the Bulletin’s subscription 
list—2,500 of you. The changes we plan 
are based on your suggestions. There will 
be one or two new features, and some re- 
shuffling of the old ones. Some of the mate- 
rial you have found hard to read will appear 
in a larger type size. There will be a new 
cover outside and some fresh design inside. 

Most important, in making the Bulletin 
as lively and modern as we can, we shall try 
to preserve its breadth of coverage and its 
humanity. We shall try to show, not only 
how to do it, but why to do it. We shall 
continue to regard our readers as people first, 
librarians second, and specialists last. 


Have a wonderful summer. 
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Education 


“The question of whether education can remain 
a vital force in directing the path of social change 
in a free society hinges on the resolution of the 
which has academic freedom as its central 
oncern."” Thus Bernard Mehl concludes the first of 
the 184 articles by 215 outstanding contributors to 
the third edition of the increasingly valuable Ency- 
clopedia of Educational Research.’ Embracing not 
only the philosophical, historical, administrative 
and institutional approaches to the field, but also 
pertinent research from the disciplines of anthro 
pology, sociology and psychology, its alphabetically 
arranged articles reflect almost entirely the pub- 
lished work of American writers on American edu- 
ation, a fact which should be stated in future 
prefaces if this practice is continued. This may 
account for the relatively brief article on compara 
tive education, whose appended list of 21 references 
includes only one German title, two British, and 
one UNESCO publication, and whose author points 
out the need for greater study of comparative edu 
cation, particularly in a nation which hopes to 
extend the values of Western culture everywhere 
Nor is there any evidence of research on the foreign 
student in the U.S. Of particular interest to librar 
ians is the article on adult education, reporting 
library activities. Also there is William S, Gray's 
monographic article on reading, whose 412 ap- 
pended references cover thirty years of research, 
with emphasis on recent investigations. This article 
is dated July 1957, somewhat earlier than other 
Richard Hurley's on schoo] libraries 
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(September 1958) and Irving Lieberman's on li- 
braries and museums (April 1958). The latter is 
limited to a consideration of research on the educa- 
tional programs of public libraries. The index re- 
veals that less than one column in the volume is 
levoted to college libraries, The value of this third 
edition in synthesizing what has been done and in 
pointing out fields as yet unplowed, is so well 
recognized that a more analytical index is badly 
needed and should be seriously considered in future 
litions 

Perhaps our serious educational problems at 
home have kept us so occupied that we have had 
little time to look abroad. Evidence of this will be 
found in Southern Schools: Progress and Problems,* 
a journalistic report by various contributors whose 
chief reference value lies in the 77 appended statis- 
tical tables covering tk ~ period 1952-1957, picking 
up where Ashmore’s e Negro and the Schools 
left off and including the 17 states affected by the 
Supreme Court decision outlawing racial segrega- 
tion in public This publication of the 
Southern Education Reporting Service, “an objec- 
tive fact-finding agency established by Southern 
newspaper and educators with the aim of 
unbiased information for school 
public officials “and interested lay 
izens on developments in education arising from 
the U.S. Supreme Court Decision’, is a must for 
libraries large and small, North and South. For it 
will provide greater understanding of the socio- 
economic conditions affecting a segment of Ameri- 
can public education on which the eyes of the world 
have been focused. Unfortunately exact sources of 
statistics have not been cited. 

Chere is no mention of religious education in the 
SERS report, nor is there consideration of religious 
education in the public schools in Religious Edu- 
cation, a Comprehensive Survey,* though one of its 
37 chapters by various contributors treats of its 
development in public higher education institu- 
tions. This understandable omission does not limit 
its usefulness as an excellent review of principles, 
programs, materials and methods, administration, 
agencies and organizations in this “many faceted 
part of the [Protestant] church's total program.” A 
selected bib liog zraphy supplements references found 
at ends of chapters 

Literature of Liberal Adult Education, 1945- 
1957* began as a bibliography describing adult 
education work carried on by public libraries, ended 
as one whose five parts cover philosophy and trends 
(156 entries); research and bibliography (317 
entries); the roles of universities and colleges 
(222 entries); the roles of other agencies (271 
unannotated entries, of which nearly half are for 
libraries); and courses and curricula (61 unanno- 
tated entries). A “‘very salubrious and productive 
three re editorial team with axes in Chicago, 
Riverside, California and Karachi, Pakistan’’ anno- 
tated the books, but not doctoral dissertations (of 
which there are quite a few) found in the first three 
parts. These annotations were subsequently axed in 
half to meet the demands of Ralph Shaw, who 
agreed to publish it in its reduced size. In spite of 
this, enough remains to give evidence that it escaped 
the awful fate of Captain Carpenter, that gallant 
gentleman who lost legs, arms, eyes, ears, tongue 
and met an end described in the poem of John 
Crowe Ransom: 
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The curse of hell upon the sleek upstart 
That got the Captain finally on his back 
And took the red red vitals of his heart 
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And made the kites to whet their beaks 
clack clack. 


Instead, a claque of librarians and educators will 
commend its doughty compilers and publisher 


Business and Industry 


Whether you want to check the price of old, live 
roosters or frozen fried rice, you will find it in 
Sources of Commodity Prices, listed among the 
more than 6800 commodities, with title of Ameri 
can or Canadian periodical publishing the price 
the market or markets in which the price is effective 
and the frequency with which prices appear in the 
periodical. Many U.S. but no Canadian official 
publications are indexed. Adequate cross and see 
also references are assured by the fact that this 

valuable index, which differs from the 1931 Price 

Sources in covering as many periodicals as possible 
rather than one library's holdings, and in omitting 
foreign periodicals, is a project of the Business and 
Finance Division of $.L.A. The chairman of the 
committee notes the variations in the style of the 
listings and gaps in the coverage, but librarians in 
both public and university business libraries, as 
well as those serving industries, will be so grateful 
for this up-to-date source that they will be little 
inclined to criticize it, preferring to accept the com 
mittee’s invitation to call such errors and omissions 
to its attention. 

Handbook of Business Mathematics ° uses repre 
sentative problems, worked by formulas and tables 
at points where they are needed throughout the text 
Basic mathematical concepts and methods, methods 
used in everyday business operations, those applying 
to such fields as real estate, stocks and bonds, and 
recent developments in calculating machines, oper 
ations research, and the theory of games are ade 
quately represented in this up-to-date, well-indexed 
handbook. 

Operations Research" draws its 4195 numbered 
references from books and special journals in the 
field published here and abroad; arranges them 
alphabetically by author, with exact citation, Eng 
lish translation of foreign titles, annotations and 
some reference to abstracts or reviews of the origi 
nal; provides an index of about 12,000 entries for 
joint authors, titles, and subjects. It is an impres 
sive record of the explosive growth of the literature 
to the end of 1957. 

That some of our industries have a fascinating 
history is proved bibliographically in The Ram 
paging Herd,* the most recent publication of Ramon 
F. Adams, whose long interest in the cowboy is 
well-known to librarians, especially those whose 
names so liberally sprinkle his pages of acknow! 
edgments. Listed by author, with a detailed subject 
and title index, are reminiscences, local histories 
legends, brand books, text books, ranging from a 
scarce biographical catalog of the portrait gallery 
of the Saddle and Sirloin Club to Walter Prescott 
Webb's standard work on the Great Plains. Indica 
tion of rare or o.p. titles and descriptive comment 
for some titles will enhance its value to librarians 
collectors and dealers. 


Communication 


Steinberg’s Five Hundred Years of Printing, the 
work of a Fellow of the Royal Historical Society 
who was educated in Germany, also gives a broad 
approach to the subject. The influence of printing 
on society, facsimiles of famous landmarks in the 
history of printing, citation to German sources, and 
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attention to reading public, libraries, best sellers, 
popular series and censorship, though necessarily 
brief, round out its treatment of the technical aspects 
of the subject of printing. It contains new material 
not found in its original Pelican edition. 

Press Intelligence Directory” is too high-priced 
for the average library, being aimed at press rela- 
tions people who need to know the names of news- 
paper writers and syndicated columnists who might 
be interested in the kinds of goods or information 
they are trying to sell. Though the new edition is 
an up-dating of the 1957 edition, some important 
omissions will still be found in the section on local 
writers arranged by subject and newspaper. Sports 
writers are not included and much more emphasis 
is given to such subjects as farm, fashion and food, 
than to education and books. More complete cover- 
age at a lower price would make it a useful title 
in business libraries 

Another aspect of communication is considered 
in Du They Understand You," a guide to effective 
oral communication. Addressed to persons who 
want to talk and listen more effectively, particularly 
in employer-employee relationships, this little hand- 
book should also be useful in business libraries for 
its tips on how to conduct personal interviews, 
participate in conferences, speak in public, and talk 
over the telephone. Self-analysis question sheets 
and selected bibliographies are included in this 
informal how-to-do-it manual. 

Latin teachers, concerned with the dwindling 
numbers of students who feel that some knowledge 
of classical Latin should be a part of their educa- 
tion, will find that the new revised edition of 
Cassell’s New Latin Dicti * has introduced 
fresh material from a number of sources, and has 
followed present-day usages in English idiom and 
Latin spelling. The Latin-English section is based 
on the vocabulary of classical authors from about 
200 B.C. to A.D. 100. Brief quotations from these 
authors, but without title references, are used to 
illustrate usage. Inclusion of many proper names 
gives it added value as a source for identification 
of places and persons in the classical world. The 
much shorter English-Latin section is intended 
chiefly as an aid to Latin prose composition. It is 
better suited for school use than the more exhaustive 
Harper's Latin Dictionary, its format being less 
formidable. 


12 
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Fiction, Folklore and Drama 


Short Fiction Criticism," a checklist of critical 
interpretation since 1925 of stories and novelettes, 
American, British, and Continental, is distinguished 
for its discriminating selection of both authors and 
their critics. It reveals the recent concern of serious 
literary critics for such authors as Dostoevsky, 
Faulkner, Gide, Hemingway, and James, by the 
fullness with which they are represented. Almost 
every entry has been scanned by the compilers to 
include only critical interpretation. The excellent 
selection of periodicals and books re presented in 
this index serves as a valuable checklist for college 
and university libraries 

Indian Fiction in English” is a bibliography of 
some 300 novels and autobiography, annotated for 
the ethnographical and cultural material they can 
yield, rather than from the standpoint of their lit- 
erary excellence. This emphasis, plus the introduc- 
tory essay on Indian culture and fiction, 
makes the volume more useful to the sociologist 
than the literary critic 


society, 
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Asia Through Asian Eyes™ is an anthology of 
parables, poetry, proverbs, stories and epigrams 
compiled with a similar view—to reveal the pattern 
of the Asians’ sense of religious, moral, and ethical 
ideas and their views on everyday things. That a 
fourteenth century Arab historian, Ibn Khaldin, 
complained that an excess of books written on a 
subject is an obstacle in the way of mastering that 
subject, and that an excess of digests on different 
subjects is harmful to learning, should interest 
librarians, who may find this collection better for 
browsing than for quick reference. Its wide repre- 
sentation of Chinese, Japanese, Indian, Persian, and 
Arabic writing, arranged by broad subject, its ap- 
pended bibliography of works cited, and its beauti- 
ful format help to make up for its lack of an ade- 
quate, analytical index and exact citation to sources. 

The Right Play For You 
original plays with suggestions for costuming and 
staging, intended to show young people how to 
dramatize a story, a joke, or a historical event so 
that they can write their own plays. School librat 
ies, summer camps, and church organizations should 
find it helpful in supplying stimulation for youthful 
creativ. activity 


.) 
( 


gives the text of 20 


Art and Music 


Art in Education” is a profusely illustrated 
handbook whose sections on teaching and teacher 
preparation, on placement, on professional organi- 
zations, on facilities and materials, and appended 
bibliography, are best suited for use in a teacher's 
library 

Printmaking,” on the other hand, is intend 
the practicing artist, for whom it supplies 
somely illustrated chapters on line engraving, dry 
point, etching, woodcut, and wood engraving, with 
attention to equipment and tools. A few pages on 
printing methods for young children conclude with 
the artist-author’s observation My experience 
seems to prove that children, if properly taught 
respect and observe safety regulations much better 
than grown-ups do.” 

Heads Across the Sea,” is a catalog of eighteenth 
century English portraiture now in the United 
States, the result of years of research by a lady 
whose thoroughness is exceeded only by her subtle 
wit, the latter most evident in the biographical notes 
on the subjects of the portraits. For accompanying 
the name of artist, date of composition, and present 
location, are excerpts from letters and diaries of the 
period, including Dr. Johnson's comment on Lord 
Chesterfield’s letters to his natural son, letters 
which, Dr. Johnson said, ‘teach the morals of a 
whore and the manners of a dancing master.’ Black 
and white reproductions of 46 paintings are not 
distinguished in quality, but have distinguished 
subjects, many of them of literary importance. Ap 
pendices list artists, collectors, geographical distri 
bution of collections and a bibliography, followed 
by a very detailed index. 
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Japanese Music and Musical Instruments ®* is also 
the result of thorough research. Historical back 
ground, description of instruments and analysis of 
the music are adorned with nearly 
illustrations and such valuable reference 
as a time chart of Japanese musical history, an 
outline of Japanese music notation systems, a list 
of recommended recordings, and an index-glossary 
Its lively style and its attention to the dramatic and 


300 handsome 
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Sharing That Lasts 


HE SUPERVISOR OF PARMA (Qhio) School Li- 

braries, Marjorie L. Rogers, sends this sugges- 
tion for worthwhile birthday celebrations at school 
which can reap benefits for the library. Children’s 
rooms in public libraries might also adopt some 
version of this idea. Marion Aho, elementary 
school librarian, is the originator and author. 

“Would you like to share in a lasting birthday 
celebration? The Birthday Gift Book is a way of 
sharing by giving a book to the school library on 
your birthday. It has become the fashion at Pleas- 
antview since this new school opened in September. 
The shelves in the library look happier already, and 
the staff at the school is delighted with the caliber 
of the gifts. 

“The plan was offered as a substitute for the 
candy-cake parties that so often interrupted the busy 
classroom program or caused heartache for the child 
who could not have a birthday party at school. 

“The librarian prepared a list of books on each 
grade level that were suitable for giving. Each 
child received a copy. A copy was filed at the 
Birthday Book Register at a Southland Shopping 
Center store and another (different titles) at a 
Parmatown store. karents are asked to check 
lists at these registers to make sure they are not 
duplicating someone else's purchase. The store 
marks each title sold as it is selected. Being aware 
of the fact that children like to make their own 
selections, and that often the parents cannot arrange 
to take their child shopping, Mrs. Aho, the librar- 
ian, keeps at the school a number of new books 
ready for purchase. 

“The sharing, or presenting, takes place in the 
library during the donor's library period. The gift 
plaque placed in the book is signed by the Birthday 
Child as his classmates watch. Just like any birth- 
day party, everyone sings ‘Happy Birthday’. The 
book is then carried back to the classroom where 
the teacher reads it to the class, or, in some cases, 
the donor does the reading. After all the pupils in 
the room have had a chance to examine and enjoy 
the copy it is returned to the library where it is 
placed in circulation. A thank-you note goes home 
to the family as an acknowledgement of the gift. 

Of course it is too late to initiate such an activity 
this year but the seeds may be sown any time. The 
idea may be suggested in the school bulletin; mem 
bers of the library squad might be the first to try it; 
or the chairman of the library parents committee 
might present it at a fall meeting of the PTA 


Brother-Sister Act 


Last spring I accompanied my principal to 
St. Louis to attend the annual meeting of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Princ ipals The pur 


School and children’s librarians are 
send ideas and items for this page to Mrs 


at Casis Elementary School, Austin, Texa 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
= LIBRARIE 


ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 
Editor 


pose of the trip for me was to do a “‘brother-sister 
act” with Dr. Bowden in presenting the new 
“Standards for School Library Programs” (ALA 
$2.50) to the elementary principals of the country 
This was a real challenge but the satisfying part 

was the response of our audience of over 200 prin 
cipals. They were attentive, interested and eager to 
ask questions about implementing these standards 

One of our platform participants was Superin 
tendent Johnson of the Alton (Illinois) public 
schools. It warmed my heart to have him rise and 
say, “I thought I detected a worried note in your 
presentation that we might think these standards 
were too high. This should not be for I have read 
them carefully and let me state here and now that 
they are not too high. If our school libraries are 
going to be the strong force in producing the quality 
education so essential in our country, schools must 
work toward these goals of library service.” 

Later I found myself sitting between two prin 
cipals, Dr. Bowden and Mr. Younglund of Wichita, 
Kansas, at the library consultants’ table, giving ad 
vice to many principals seeking help on how to 
improve the quality of their libraries. They had 
problems—make no mistake—but these two princi 
pals did a masterly, albeit practical, job in the coun 
seling they did. Sometimes I found myself hard put 
to it to find answers to the knotty questions asked 
of me. “How can I get a full-time librarian?” 
“How can I have a central library when there isn't 
an inch of space in my school?” “My teachers want 
to keep all of the materials in their classroom col- 
lections. What can I do?” Towards the close of 
the session, when one principal said, “I have a real 
problem,” I wondered if my tired mind could 
produce any practical solution. You should have 
seen my face when he said, “Where I am now, we 
have only classroom libraries. But next year I shall 
be principal of a school just outside Minneapolis 
They have fine central libraries there and I know 
so little about libraries. How can I become better 
informed?” What an easy question to answer! 


Brand New! 


If you want to give fresh impetus to your library 
squad, you should purchase the new TALA Activ; 


Book. It is the product of the Teen-Age et 
Association of Texas under the Sorcien of 
Travis Tyer, librarian of the Seminole (Texas) 


High School. You can secure a copy from him by 
sending $1.25. It is an attractively illustrated 
97-page booklet, covering such topics as: club meet- 
ings, money-making projects, services, general pub 
licity, bulletin boards and displays, programs and 
assemblies. The young people financed the project 
themselves and have already nearly paid for it from 
sales. 
a ee * 
Have a real vacation—good times, new experi- 
ences, pleasant associations,—and REST! 
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EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN 


Still No Answer 


Ws THE READERS of the nation’s most 
widely read library periodical cannot come 
forth with a single example of “loss of identity” 
occurring when a library joins a larger unit of 
service, the answer seems clear. Hereafter when we 
are told by local, county, regional, and state agency 
personnel that trustees, librarians, or citizens in 
general will not join with their neighbors to im- 
prove service to their readers because they fear 
loss of identity’ for their public library, we shall 
tell them of our vain search fora single instance 
True, we did not offer prizes for the five best ex- 
amples, no payola could be guaranteed. But 
if the situation were as widespread as_ the 
frequency with which this excuse for not joining a 
larger unit of service is used, we should have been 
flooded with replies. As our final effort to uncover 
any hidden examples, we shall keep the question 
open until July first. 


No More Kitties, Please 


For the benefit of our readers in foreign lands 

“kitty’’ is here defined as a special fund, saved 
out of tax monies appropriated for library use, 
sometimes for a specific purpose, at others merely 
a savings fund to be used in an emergency. Its 
identifying characteristic is that it is generally a 
publicly unreported or secret library fund, its 
whereabouts and usually its amount being known 
to a relatively few library trustees. We are not 
discussing endowment or gift funds. 

Thrifty public servants like library trustees are 
frequently shocked when told that taxes are public 
funds and that surpluses, when they do not revert 
to the general fund of the city or county, must be 
shown in public reports in order to follow sound 
business principles. The temptation to establish 
hidden funds or “kitties” arises when the appro- 
priating body does not hold the purse strings, but 
turns over lump sum payments to the library trus- 
tees for dispersal. Later, surpluses mount and 
trustees are loathe to admit them, fearing that when 
“hard times” come the library will be cut off, or 
that the city or county will not provide for specifi 
needs when called upon. They fail to remember that 
eventually the library will suffer, because when the 
appropriating body is finally brought face to face 
with some needs of the library which the board 
cannot meet out of its “kitty” much education is 
needed. Better earmark all surpluses. 


Bookmobile Service Self-Study 


The North Carolina State Library, Raleigh, has 
prepared a self-study form for the evaluation of 





Extension librarians are invited to send material 
on rural, state, county, and regional library work 
to Mrs. Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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bookmobile service. The purpose of the study, 
compiled at the request of North Carolina librar- 
ians, is to examine the service for changes indicated 
in order to keep the program in line with needs. 
Parts I and II can be answered in a short time from 
available information. Parts III, IV and V call for 
information which would need to be obtained over 
a six-months period. If started on July 1 the study 
can be completed by the end of the year and will 
then furnish useful information to support requests 
for additional appropriations. As far as we know 
this is the first self-study form on bookmobile serv- 
ice ever compiled. 


Bookmobile Telegram 


garding bookmobile ex- 
periences are packed away in every extensi6n li- 
brarian’s mind and heart, a cushion against the 
wind and the rain, the storms, the heat, the cold 
and the drought that beset the bookmobiler’s path. 
Never before, however, have we heard of tele- 
graphic instructions such as sent to the bookmobile 
staff of the San Mateo County Library, California 
recently. The telegram read: BOOKMOBILE ** 
SAN MATEO COUNTY LIBRARY ** RED- 
WOOD CITY ** CALIF. *** PLEASE FIND 
MY BOOK ON COUCH IN FRONT PORCH 
AND PUT MY NEW ONES THERE STOP 
AM AWAY FOR A WEEK STOP WILL PAY 
FINES ON RETURN STOP MANY THANKS 

County librarian Virginia L. Ross commented 
that this seemed to be “typical of the friendly, 
informal atmosphere that pervades bookmobile 
service. People seem to regard bookmobile service 
and staff in a special light, and we receive more 
letters of appreciation for the service rendered by 
the bookmobile than we do for any other phase of 
our service. This is largely because the staff enjoy 
what they are doing, and don’t mind the extra effort 
which is frequently required to provide the service 

“For example, last Friday the bookmobile was 
out of service because of a broken axle. The staff 
loaded up boxes of books in the station wagon, 
and covered the schedule. They circulated 633 
books in five hours of service at two stops. It was 
a very warm spring day and Librarian Theda Fir- 
schein returned to home base with a glowing sun 
burn, and a report that the patrons regarded the 
whole affair as though it were some sort of fiesta, 
and everyone had a marvelous time. Mrs, Catherine 
Goodart is our bookmobile librarian 

Another county librarian has written, “Although 
I stay in a blur of movement at a speed of 
to 90 miles an hour, I still find time dur- 
ing the 24 hours to say a little thanks for hav- 
ing, after so long, begun to work in the library 
field. I am not presumptuous enough to call myself 

librarian as yet, but I do press toward the mark 
and keep working at it.” 

With such a spirit prevalent in extension circles 
recruiting ought to be a number one project during 
the summer months 


Human interest stories re; 
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DISPLAYS for the month 


Catholic Book Week was observed at Central 
Catholic High School, Canton, Ohio, by a contest to 
stimulate interest in reading. 

Student librarians made “mystery posters’ to sug- 
gest the titles of books. For example, an umbrella 
and raindrops reminded them of the title, Te Apr#/ 
Time, by Celine Meller; the picture of a man 
dressed in blue suggested the title, Mr. Blue, by 
Myles Connolly, etc. Each poster was numbered 
and the students were to identify the title suggested 
and to write the title and author of the book on the 
blank provided. (The card catalog was popular for 
a few days!) The student who had the greatest 
number of correct titles and authors had the privi 
lege of selecting a book as a prize. The girl who 
won the contest (shown in photograph) chose Te 


Spear, by DeWohl. 








“Go Exploring in Books 
a theme borrowed from the 
Children’s Book Council 
ee + was the basis of an exhibit 








case display at Long Beach 
(California) State College 
Curriculum Library by stu 
dent assistant Deborah Ken 





niston. Each car of the train 
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display. 





Underwater Adventure” was the title of a display at James Buchanan Junior-Senior High School 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. To make the display appear to be underwater, the back glass of the case 
was painted a pale blue-green about two-thirds of the way to the top. The seaweed was made from 
green construction paper 
and the sand hills were 
constructed from monk's 
cloth. Sea shells of various 
sizes were scattered among 
the books displayed. Dis 
play drew comment from 


students and faculty. 
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“A Man's World” and “This is how you spell it, 
Read, Read. Read” were two among displays fash- 
ioned by Roger Junak at Ishpeming, Mich., High 
School. Captions had white cardboard letters 
against green-painted cork bulletin board. Collar 
and tie for the display below were cut from black, 
tan and white construction paper. He-man titles 
were featured. ... Blue and white megaphone for 
display above was made from a triangular piece of 
construction paper with sides folded in towards 
mouthpiece of white paper. Oval piece of white, 
plus stripe at bottom, gave 3-D effect 





A light pink crepe paper background was used 
for a display captioned “Balance Your Reading” at 
Walker, Minnesota, High School, District # 119 
Seals were cut from corrugated cardboard, then 
painted with black poster paint. Ball was of papier 
maché, painted blue. Small seals were shown bal 
ancing appropriate book jackets on their noses 


BALANCE YOUR READING 
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SEND WE 
“AMITENS 
LETTERS 
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MITTEN’S 
Display Sign 
Master Kit “71” 


Baby yourself... set up your own beautiful display 
signs with Mitten’s Letters, pre-packaged in in- 
genious compact Master Sets with free cabinets 
for permanent storage. Sliding, spill-proof shelves 
__ Simplify your selection of changeable 3-dimensional 
| Mitten’s Letters in all smart faces and sizes. Send» 


Kit today! va =i 


S 


' 





39 West 60th St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. 
or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, California 
Please send me free Sampler Kit of Mitten's Letters, 


also complete data and prices on low budget Dispiay- 
Sign Master Kit ‘'71.”" 


ADDRESS 


CITY ere Sa 
W 606 


! 
MY NAME TEEVCPTELELeTererTererere re ee | 
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CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 729) 

social settings should have wide appeal and help to 
overcome the brash opinion of some visiting Ameri- 
cans that traditional Japanese music sounds to them 
like cats howling 

Traditional Japanese don’t wear corsages, but in- 
creasingly, Americans do, and though florists and 
teen-agers may prefer to do business without inter- 
ference from mothers who would fondly devise 
fragrant corsages of white clover as a substitute for 
the odorless and more expensive orchid, or produce 
a Glamellia, intricately fashioned from the more 
humble gladiolus to look like a camillia, the new 
edition of Corsage Craft™ should prove highly 
popular in garden centers. Clear instructions, with 
many photographs and diagrams, and the imagi- 
native use of a wide range of materials distinguish 
this handbook, whose second edition includes 12 
new corsages 


Bibliographies and Atlases 


Good Reading,” brief essays with appended bib- 
liography from divers hands, has appeared at fairly 
frequent intervals in the last quarter century, and is 
now available in the first clothbound edition in 
12 years. Most successful as a how-to-do-it book 
for those who want a well-rounded literary diet, 
it becomes increasingly useful as a handy guide to 
classic and standard titles available in paper back 
Though one would hesitate to suggest a broader 
scope for fear this modest guide will burst its 
buttons, it would appear that future editions should 
give fuller treatment to such areas as the Orient 
and Latin America. 

For quite another group of users is The North 
European Nations as Presented in German Univer- 
sity Publications, 1885-1957," a classified bibliog- 
raphy of 1099 titles, arranged chronologically under 
broad subjects, almost 70 per cent being within the 
liberal arts. It will serve as an aid in interlibrary 
loans as well as an index to scholarly work on 
Scandinavia and Finland. 

Atlas of the Classical World*™ is a worthy com- 
panion to Aflas of the Early Christian World, for 
its clearly printed maps, including some topics pre- 
sented for the first time, e.g. Greek buildings in the 
Mediterranean area; its stunning photographs 
showing both geographical background and classi- 
cal art; its lucid text, and its gazetteer index com 
pare favorably with its predecessor, and with Grol- 
lenberg’s Atlas of the Bible. The latter is now 
available in an inexpensive edition, reduced in size 

The West Point Atlas of American Wars, 1689- 
1900,” contains more than 400 battle maps in three 
and four colors, with a geared-in text giving mili 
tary history which reflects the latest results of his- 
torical research. Hailed by Walter Millis for its 
accuracy and authority, this set will be indispensable 
to students of military history 





Quote 


Lord Attlee, former Prime Minister, is new presi- 
dent of the British Library Association. Will 
Hoover or Truman (both have their own great li- 
braries) or Eisenhower of Stevenson ever be presi- 
dent of the ALA? Why not ?—Bobd Franklin, direc- 
for of the Toledo Public Libr ary, in “T he Tee -Pee,” 
his newsletter. 
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Québec Tourist Bureau 


St. James Cathedral, Montreal, with the 
conference hotel in the background. 








Have fun... 
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Hawthorne Daniel 


ye OF HAWTHORNE DANIEL’s forty books have 
earned him honors. The earlier, End of Track, 
is a biography of his uncle James N. Kyner, a 
pioneer railroad builder in the West. Upon its 
publication in 1937, Daniel was awarded a medal 
by the Oregon Trail Memorial Association. The 
later, his most recent work, was The Ordeal of the 
Captive Nations (1958) for which he received a 
scroll from the Assembly of Captive European 
Nations “for his outstanding contribution to a 
better understanding of the plight of the subjugated 
nations of Central and Eastern Europe and of the 
importance of their struggle for freedom to the 
survival of Western Civilization.” The two books, 
written twenty years apart, are milestones along 
Daniel's path from writing mostly historical fiction 
for children to writing mostly political nonfiction 
for adults. 

Daniel was born on January 20, 1890, in Nor- 
folk, Nebraska, where his father, David Rush 
Daniel, was the first qualified physician to practice 
in that part of the state. His mother, Nancy Ann 
Kyner, was a sister of the raiiroad builder whom 
he was to celebrate half a century later. 

Poor health forced Daniel to resign from the 
U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis in 1908 and 
from Iowa State College in 1910. During 1914-15 
he took courses at New York University and at 
Columbia University School of Journalism. While 
there, he served as a “leg man” for a magazine 
article writer of the period, saw his own first pieces 
published in The Outlook, and accepted a job as 
reporter on the Omaha Bee. He never returned to 
the universities, instead joining the editorial staff 


of World's Work. 


H°* SEVEN-YEAR STAY with that periodical was 
interrupted by military service as an Ensign in 
the Navy on duty in European waters in 1917 and 

Lieutenant in the Tank Corps on duty in the 

S., England, and France in 1918-1919. Then, after 
visiting the Mackenzie River and the Arctic coast 
of Canada in 1921, he married Nelle Ryan in 1922 
(The couple have one child, Nancy Nelle.) 

Daniel became Managing Editor of Boys’ Life in 
1923, remaining until 1925, when the first edition 
of his first book came out, Ships of the Seven Seas. 

In 1926 Daniel served as a foreign correspondent 
in the West Indies. That year and the next saw the 
publication of the first two of his tales of “the 
knightly Dunmores of olden days” for young 
people. In 1927 Daniel became Curator of Printing 
and Publishing at the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. He was to remain there until 1935, 
in charge of the Museum Press, editor ex officio 
of its Natural History Magazine and of all its other 
popular and scientific publications, and Secretary of 
the Museum's scientific staff. During those seven 
years Daniel saw a dozen more of his books pub 
lished. Of these, two were for adults, one lament 
ing the passing of the Clipper Ship (1928), and 
one—Mysadventure 1 Tropical Medico (1929) 

i collaborative effort. 

* 1936 Daniel became Managing Editor of The 
Commentator. During his three-year-long tenure 
there, six more of his books were published, as 
well as a couple of second editions. Four were 
young people's fiction, but one was the Household 
er's Complete Handbo (1936, rev. ed. 1939), 
the other the medal-winning End of Track 
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During the second World War, Daniel had half- 
a-dozen more books published. Only two were for 
children, the last of his many such. The others 
were Uncle Sam's Navy (1940, rev. ed. 1944); 
North America, Wheel of the Future (1942), the 
thesis of which was that the U. S. and Canada 
would become the industrial and economic center 
of the world; Islands of the Pacific (1943), and 
Islands of the East Indies (1944) 

In 1945, Daniel was an accredited war corre- 
spondent in the Pacific Theater of War. Secretary 
of the Navy James V. Forrestal signed his Navy 
commendation “for outstanding performance and 
service rendered to the United States at war 

Since then, Daniel has written six books. For 
Want of a Nail (1948) was a study of ‘the in- 
fluence of logistics on war.’ In 1952 came his 
authorized biography of Judge Medina, which 
Rudolph Halley, in the New York Times, said 
‘admirably gave the reader “the background of 
the man who toiled and struggled through the 
abuses and complexities of the Communist trials.’’ 
The Inexhaustible Sea, written with Francis Minot, 
followed in 1954. In 1955 came Captain Leaves 
His Ship, the story of what led Jan Cwiklinski to 
jump the Polish Communist Batory, as told to 
Daniel. His next book was also a collaborative 
effort—Happy) a Biography of My Father 
Alfred E. Smith (1956), by Emily Warner with 
Daniel. Finally, in 1958, appeared Ordeal of the 
Captive Nations. 

Daniel is currently at work on a book on the 
development of American libraries under the in- 
fluence of the Library Services Act. At seventy a 
blue-eyed, black-haired, husky six-footer. Daniel 
likes sailing, archery, and woodworking. He lives 
in Tuckahoe, New York; he is a member of the 
Congregational Church, Democratic Party inde 
pendent,” he notes, and of the (New York) Ex 
plorers and Columbia University clubs. “Influenced 
by the mood of the moment,”’ he has many favorite 
books and authors, but only one complaint—‘‘that 
his name is forever being written backside front.” 

THEODORE MELNECHUK 


Warrior, 
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__LIBRARY__ 
REVIEW 


A Magazine for Bookish Librarians 


This periodical claims international status, and with 
good reason. Apart from the fact that over the decades it 
has had the most notable British librarians as contributors, 
the North American angle has always been much in 
evidence. 

American and Canadian librarians and writers like M. J. 
Ferguson, G. H. Locke, Adam Strohm, F. G. Melcher, A. E. 
Bostwick, E. E. Willoughby were in the first volume, and 
the policy of having overseas contributors has been con- 


tinued throughout the years. 


We have also drawn on the library talent of Germany, 
France, Holland, Russia, Australia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 


sO On, 


It will be gathered, therefore, that the LisrARY REVIEW 
makes a special claim on the interest and support of 
librarians everywhere. We make our bow in over sixty 
countries. 

Subscriptions for issues for 1960 are now being invited 


at the rate of $2.00 or 16 -per annum post free from 
LiprARY Review, 3. Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C.1, Scotland. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 
3 Dunlop Street, 
Glasgow, C.1, Scotland. 
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William Campbell Gault 


S$ A WRITER, William Gault has the best of 

both worlds—adult and juvenile fiction. Since 
1951 he has written superior detective fiction, and 
in 1952 he began writing boys’ books that deal 
either with racing cars or college football. To date 
he has published nine juveniles and sixteen mystery 
novels, a number of which star his private eye, 
Brock (the Rock) Callahan. 

William Campbell Gault was born March 9, 
1910, in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where both parents 
were realtors. His father also practiced law. He 
has a sister, Mary, and a brother, John. In high 
school he played football, served on the student 
council, sang in the glee club, and was president 
of the senior class. He attended the University of 
Wisconsin for a time, but the depression found 
him in a variety of jobs. He did housework, 
“because most women would rather have a man to 
boss than a has been a waiter, 
an ice man, a hotel manager, an idea man, 
factory sole cutter, an aircraft assembler, and a mail 


woman,” and he 
a shoe 


carrier 

In 1936 he won first prize in a local short-story 
contest run by the Milwaukee Journal, and he was 
on his way. In addition to his books, he has had 
hundred short stories and novelettes in 
Saturday Evening Post to 


over three 
magazines, from The 
lesser pe riodicals 

Mr. Gault’s first book, Don’t Cry for Me, 
published in 1951. It received high praise. An- 
thony Boucher, in the New York Times, observed 
that “the murders entangled with gambling and 
narcotics are standard stuff ... but... the author 
can write ...a very nearly full-scale serious novel.” 
His second book, Blood on the Boards, in 1953, 
Boucher called “Ironic, vigorous, and absorbing,’ 
while the San Francisco Chronicle said, ‘A relaxed 
style and excellent background.” The Canvas 
Coffin, also in 1953, was greeted cordially. The 
New York Herald Tribune called it, ‘In every way 
a better thriller than either of its predecessors.” 

Since then, Mr. Gault has averaged a book a 
year, and sometimes two. Ran, Killer, Run, in 
1954, was characterized by the Springfield Repub- 
lican as a “fast-moving mystery surprise end 
ing,” while Ring Around Rosa, the following year, 
was called good by Boucher, and his ‘sure charac- 
terization and firm style’’ were noted by the San 
Francisco Chronicle. He had two again in 1956, 
Day the Ram, and Square in the Middle. The 
Saturday Review commented on the “many bright 
lines” in the former, while The New Yorker ad- 
mitted the latter was “better than average.’ The 
Saturday Review gave that one a “high plus mark,’ 
and called The Convertible Hearse, in 1957 “his 
best yet.” 


M* GAULT’S FIRST JUVENILE, in 1952, Thunder 
Road, is also his best-known book, perhaps 
because it went into soft covers when the Teen Age 
Book Club distributed it, which meant thousands of 
readers. It is the first-person story of a boy who 
develops into a racing driver, and decides on auto 
motive engineering as his career. It was given a 
hearty round of applause by the critics. Vernon 
Ives, himself a writer as well as an editor and head 
of Holiday House, wrote in the Chicago Tribune: 
“Despite the unnecessarily improbable climax of a 
green youngster winning the big race at Indian- 
apolis, this is a well-written and welcome book for 


was 
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speed-hungry boys. Pete and his parents are real 
people, shop talk is lively and satisfyingly technical, 
and safety and know-how, rather than speed and 
thrills are unobtrusively stressed.” Howard Pease, 
a writer of successful boys’ books, said in the New 
York Times: ‘The story moves rapidly, The prose 
is swift and hard hitting and the reader is swung 
along at such an exciting pace that he gets the feel 
and smell of the thunder road.’ 

In 1956 Speedway Challenge appeared, and in 
1958, Rough Road to Glory and Dim Thunder. 
The New York Times felt the first was an ‘‘excel- 
lent novel of the automobile track,” and there was 
only praise for the other two which, like Thunder 
Road, are told in the first person. 

Mr. Fullback, 1953, and Mr. Quarterback, 1955, 
are college football stories. The Chicago Tribune 
called the first, wherein three boys learn they can be 
students as well as athletes, “a fine book.’ The 
San Francisco Chronicle said of the second, the 
story of a Polish-American from the Middle West 
who goes to an Ivy League college, that it gave 
‘a good picture of college life as well as exciting 
football,” and the Library Journal said it had 
“plenty of football action.” 

Mr. Gault’s one departure from football and 
racing was Gallant Colt, in 1954, the story of a boy 
who turns jockey with his thoroughbred colt, En- 
deavor. The New York Times said it was “a 
colorful picture of the precarious world of the 
one-horse racers.” 

In 1950, Mr. Gault moved to California, and says 
he will “probably never venture beyond Arizona 
again.” He has blue eyes and brown hair, stands 
five feet seven, and weighs 160 pounds. He likes 
Hemingway, Cozzens, and Mark Harris. He plays 
golf three times a week, but confesses to no other 
hobbies or sports. During World War II he was 
an instrument corporal in the 166th Infantry, and 
served with the 13th Replacement Depot, ‘‘the only 
discharge clerk in the Hawaiian Islands, and prob- 
ably the Pacific area before the war ended.” He is 
married, and has a son and daughter 


MuRIEL FULLER 
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LONG 1783, Samuel Johnson re- 


AS AGO AS 

marked to James Boswell, “It is strange that 
there should be so little reading in the world, and 
so much writing. People in general do not will- 
ingly read, if they can have any thing else to amuse 


them."" Nowadays, people have plenty else to amuse 
them, and the writing continues apace. Last year, 
world book production was in excess of 250,000 
titles 

Early January issues of Publishers’ Weekly and 
The Bookseller traditionally feature tabulations of 
book production in the United States and Great 
Britain. These annual summaries are the source of 
statistics reprinted in the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, The World Almanac, and Whitaker's 
Almanack. Concerning international book produc- 
tion, the most reliable statistics are published in 
successive editions of Buch und Buchhandel in 
Zahlen compiled by the Bérsenverein des Deutschen 
Buchhandels at Frankfurt. 

According to latest reports, the Soviet Union 
maintains its ascendancy in world book production 
on the strength of its 1956 output of 31,616 titles. 
Japan, the only nation in close contention, mustered 
only 25,299 titles in 1957. The banner year for 
Britain was 1958, but only 22,143 titles were 
logged in The Bookseller by its editor, Edmond 
Segrave. Of the five remaining countries that pro- 
duce more than 10,000 imprints each year, West 
Germany and India surpass the United States, while 
Italy and France trail not far behind 

If the well-being of a nation can be gauged by 
the productivity of its creative writers, last year 
was a good one for America. Among the 14,876 
new books reported in the January 18, 1960 issue 
of Publishers’ Weekly, 2,437 were classed as “'Fic- 
tion,” and 499 as ‘Poetry and Drama.” This repre- 
sents a nine percent increase to the ‘‘Fiction”’ tally 
of 2,235 in 1958 and an eleven percent increase to 
the “Poetry and Drama” output of 1958. 

In producing 1,414 more.titles during 1959 than 
they had in 1958, American publishers showed a 
decided interest in two disparate categories. Under 
the heading of “General Literature and Criticism,”’ 
836 titles were issued in contrast to 626 in 1958. 
This thirty-four percent increase counter-balanced a 
corresponding increase in ‘Technical and Military 
Books” from 548 in 1958 to 736 in 1959. 

During 1959, appreciable gains were made in 
practically every category of publication excepting 
“Fine Arts,” and “Agriculture and Gardening.” 
These two fields of interest suffered decrements of 
thirteen and nineteen percent. Why the number of 
books on “Fine Arts” dropped from 459 titles in 
1958 to 399 in 1959 is hard to explain. The reason 
may lie in the high cost of book production and an 
alleged decrease in the importation of art books by 
American distributors. Second only to “Fiction,”’ 
‘Juvenile’ books accounted for 1,647 titles, repre- 
senting an eight percent improvement over the 
preceding year. 





Harry Bauer, former Director of Libraries, is now 
Professor of Librarianship at the University of 
Washington, Seattle. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


Of the 775 translations included in the American 
statistics, 249 were from the French, 162 from the 
German, and 52 from the Russian. In addition, 
there were 47 from the Italian and 47 from the 
Spanish. The remainder were from languages too 
numerous to mention. A gratifying number of the 
translations were of novels, poems, and dramas. 

The university presses must now be classed 
among the significant trade book publishers. Last 
year, 45 major university presses published 1,389 
titles. This represented more than nine percent of 
the book production in the United States. 


7 GH BRITISH PUBLISHING HOUSES chalked 
up 20,690 titles in 1959, they were unable to 
attain their goals, According to statistics published 
in the January 2, 1960 issue of The Bookseller, the 
output was 1,453 less than the splendid record of 
22,143 titles in 1958. 

The decrease in production was primarily due to 
a printers’ strike rather than to greater discrimina 
tion and higher standards on the part of publishers 
But for the strike, Britain would undoubtedly have 
issued at least 22,500 titles. The most deplorable 
setback was in ‘‘Fiction’; in 1958 the production 
was 4,166, while in 1959 it dropped to 3,842 for 
a loss of 324. “Poetry and Drama”’ suffered simi 
larly with a loss of 54 titles; 639 in 1958 compared 
with 585 in 1959. “Children’s Books’ fared as 
well as they had in 1958 with 2,122 new titles 

Dr. Johnson’s age-old contention that people 
gladly refrain from reading probably holds true 
today. Statistical evidence is lacking, however, and 
there is no convincing proof that reading is either 
waxing or waning. 

The book business has grown but has it grown 
normally and equably? In 1940, the U.S. popula 
tion was approximately 132,000,000; today, it is 
well over 170,000,000. School enrollment increased 
from 29,751,000 in 1940 to 39,103,000 in 1956 

Scholastic tenacity must also be considered. 
In 1945, the yield from a crop of 1,000 kinder- 
garteners was 393 high school graduates. By 1956 
this so-called retention factor had increased to 581 
According to Dr. George Gallup of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, willingness to read is 
apparently quickened by extensive schooling 

All sorts of data can be brought to bear on the 
problem at hand but they only go to show what a 
particular gleaner would propound. According to 
public library records, the per capita book circula 
tion rose from 3.37 in 1950 to 4.16 in 1956. On 
the other hand, Dr. Gallup found in a recent 
canvass that 79 of our 100 adults were losing no 
time reading books. In other words, 21 percent of 
the adult population may be said to be readers of 


be 0ks. 


People did not read in Samuel Johnson's time 
and people do not read in television time. For 
some inexplicable reason, however, American pub- 
lishers produced nearly 15,000 new books last year 
and will probably surpass themselves this year. The 
readers may not read, but the writers always write. 
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ALA Washington Notes 


Germaine Krettek 





LSA Appropriations 


i is SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL appropriations bill 
for fiscal 1960 (July 1, 1959-June 30, 1960) 
was signed by the President on April 13 (P.L.86- 
424). This assures an additional amount of 
$131,000 for grants for library services needed to 
make full payments to all of the states in Fiscal 1960 
on the basis of requests received. 

H.R.11390, the appropriations bill for Fiscal 
1961 (July 1, 1960-June 30, 1961) is now pend- 
ing in the Senate. The full amount authorized, 
$7,500,000, was recommended by the House Appro- 
priations Committee and approved by a vote of the 
House of Representatives on March 29. This is 
$200,000 more than the $7,300,000 recommended 
in President Eisenhower's budget and was added 
because of assurances by a number of congressmen 
from Indiana that their state will participate in the 
Library Services Act program next year. 

A point of order was made and sustained when 
the bill was being considered in the House which 
eliminated technical language relating to 1960 un- 
obligated balances. When the Senate acts on the 
bill it is expected that language will be added 
which will accomplish the same results 


Hearings on LSA Extension 


Three days of hearings on the bills to extend 
the Library Services Act for five years after 1961 
were held by the House Special Education Sub- 
committee on March 29, April 5 and 6. At the 
time of the hearings, a total of 52 bills had been 
introduced in the House. Nine of the Representa- 
tives who sponsored bills appeared in person before 
the Subcommittee to urge favorable action on the 
proposed legislation. A total of 24 witnesses were 
heard, including the Commissioner of Education, 
librarians, trustees, and representatives of national 
organizations, as well as the congressmen. Many 
others unable to appear personally filed statements 
with the Subcommittee chairman. 

It is hoped the Subcommittee will make a favor- 
able report to the full Education and Labor Com- 
mittee shortly so that action on a bill can be com- 
pleted in this session of Congress. 

One of the most important statements made dur- 
ing the course of the hearings came from Dr. 
Lawrence G. Derthick, the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education who said that the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare (Office of Education) was 
“pleased to recommend” the extension. 


New Guides for 
Educational Expense Deductions 


The Internal Revenue Service, on March 14, 
issued guides for the income tax treatment of ex- 
penses incurred by taxpayers for purposes of edu 
cation. The interpretation (Revenue Ruling 60-97) 
is a clarification of TD6291. The text of the ruling 
may be found in the Congressional Record for 
March 18, 1960, p.A2463 


(Continued on page 740) 
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BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO LIBRARIES 


Neglected Areas in Family Living 
By Thomas Earl Sullenger 


Growing Up to Love, Sex and Marriage $3.00 
By Sidney L. Sands, M.D. 


Sex Education for the Growing Family $4.00 
By Lester D. Crow, Ph.D. and 
Alice Crow, Ph.D 


Your Bookstore 


$5.00 


From 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE @ Boston 20 





SAILOR JACK 


—a NEW SERIES written by Selma and 
Jack Wasserman and illustrated in four 
colors by Don Loehle and Jack Faulkner. 


A 20th century Cap- 
tain Flint by the 
name of Bluebell 
stalks the passage- 
2 ways of an atomic- 
powered submarine instead of the decks of 
a sailing ship; but still exhibits a parrot’s 
traditional contempt for naval discipline. 
Bluebell’s mischievous, meddling, trouble- 
some antics bring comic relief to the serious 
business of running an experimental sub- 
marine. 
SAILOR JACK—pre-primer, 48 pp., 50 
illustrations List price: $1.60 


SAILOR JACK and BLUEBELL—primer, 64 











pp., 66 illustrations List price: $1.68 


Menefic Press 


BECKLEY CARDY CO 
chicago 39, ill 


PUBLISHING DIVISION OF 


1926 1 


norrogansett ave ° 


At your finger tips the contents of 
children’s magazines 


SUBJECT INDEX TO 
CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES 


Indexes by subject 40 magazines useful to ele 
mentary and Junior High libraries. 


Published monthly except June and July; semi- 
annual cumulations in February and August. 


Subscription price $7.50 per year. Additional 
subscriptions to the same address at $4.00 each. 


Back volumes are available. 
Write for a 
Editor ¢ 


Meribah Hazen, 
5, Wis 


sample copy. 


301 Palomino Lane @ Madison 
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RHODE 


FREE! © ISLAND 


VACATION KIT 


Plan your vacation now 


in America’s 
First Vacationland. 


Enjoy the finest in 


swimming, boating, golf, fishing. Tour 
famous historic places. Write for color 
brochure, map, list of accommodations 


and calendar of events. 
Tourist Office 
Rhode Island Development Council 


429 Roger Williams Bidg., Hayes St., 
Providence, R. I. 











THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Library Specialists 


56 years experience 


One source for 
all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 











NEW PAMPHLET FILES 


THE FIRST LOW COST, HIGH QUALITY 
PAMPHLET AND SHELF FILE. 


ENCLOSED LOW FRONT DESIGN—PREVENTS 
SPILLING—GIVES MAXIMUM VISABILITY. 


NEUTRAL BROWN LINEN DESIGN FINISH. 


LARGE SIZE, 12” x92" x3". 
One doz. 59 cents each, 10 doz. 37 cents each. Write 
for quotations on larger orders. Prices F.O.B. factory. 


FILING SYSTEMS: School Administration, 
Guidance, Catalogs. 


“Counselors Filing Plan” with Bibliography listing ex 
pertly selected references $1.39. Send check with order 
Box 189, South San Francisco, Calif 
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Surplus Property 


Bills identical to $.155 (passed by the Senate last 
fall) have recently been introduced in the House 
by Rep. A.S.J. Carnahan (D., Mo.), H.R.11394; by 
Rep. Frank Smith (D., Miss.), H.R.11579 and by 
Rep. J. Floyd Breeding (D., Kansas), H.R.11645 
The Chairman of the Donable Property Subcom 
mittee, Rep. John McCormack (D., Mass.) has in- 
dicated he is favorably disposed toward this legis 
lation and it is hoped that the bill will be reported 
out by his Committee so that the House can vote 
on the measure before adjournment. These bills 
would give the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare authority to amend existing regulations 
so as to permit tax supported or publicly owned 
and operated libraries to qualify for surplus per- 
sonal property. Such property is pele under 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Act to other types of educational institutions 


Services 


University Extension Programs 
House hearings have been concluded by the 
Subcommittee on Special Education on H.R.357 
and related bills, which would authorize an annual 
appropriation of $1,020,000 for the extension of 
the educational resources and facilities of land-grant 
colleges and State universities through general ex 
tension programs. In supporting the intent of th 
proposed legislation, the American Library Associ 
ation urged that specific provisions be incorporated 
in the bill to provide for the library materials 
needed by those taking such off-campus courses 


S 


Federal Loans for College Libraries 

Rep. Carl Elliott (D., Ala.) has introduced a bill, 
H.R.11250, which would “‘authorize Federal loans 
to colleges and universities for the construction 
rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or improve 
ment of classroom buildings and other academic 
facilities.” Libraries are specifically mentioned as 
one of the structures for which loans may be made 
A similar bill is pending in the Senate, introduced 
by Senator Joseph Clark (D., Penna.), $.3007 
Hearings have been held on this bill and also on 
H.R.4267, the measure supported by the Adminis 


tration and introduced by Rep. Frelinghuysen 
(R.,N.J.), which would assist institutions of 


higher education to market and retire bonds issued 
by them to finance construction of college facilities 
including libraries. Copies of these bills may be 
requested from your Congressman 





Quote... 


The things I want to know are in books; my 
best friend is the man who'll git me a book I ain't 
read.—The young Abraham Lincoln, quoted in a 
“New York Times’ editorial, April 1, 1960 


Unquote 


. on this copy day for the January 1960 issue 
we find ourselves with no copy. . What then 
are the reasons for this shortage of material, either 
received or promised? Editorial in “The Library 
World,’ January 1960. 

The answer must be obvious. There is not much 
to write about—Paul Sykes, City Librarian of 
Peterborough (England), in “The Library World,” 
February 1960. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





John Cotton Dana Awards 


Judges Phillips, Roth and Wessells (above) and 
Stibitz and Sellers (below) examine scrapbooks in 
the John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards Contest. 


Close to a hundred scrapbooks from all kinds of 
libraries all over the country confronted the five 
judges who met on April 28 and 29 to select the 
winners in this year’s John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards Contest. The judges, who met at Wilson 
Company headquarters, were Mildred Stibitz, chair- 
man of the Public Relations Section of ALA’s Li- 
brary Administration Division; Helen Wessels, 
former editor of Library Journal; Ruth Phillips, 
director of the New Rochelle Public Library, New 
York; Rose Sellers, associate librarian of Brook- 
lyn College; and Harold Roth, director of the East 
Orange Public Library, New Jersey. 


The Contest, honoring a great pioneer and pro- 
moter of librarianship, is jointly sponsored by the 
Wilson Library Bulletin and ALA's Public Rela- 
tions Section. The Awards themselves are given by 
the Bulletin and will be presented at the Wilson 
Company tea on Monday, June 20, during the ALA 
conference in Montreal, and announced at the gen- 
eral session to be held on Thursday, June 23. 
Scrapbooks winning an award or honorable men 
tion will be on display in booth 907 (Mount Royal 
Hotel) at the ALA conference, and after that will 
be available on loan from the Association 





Esther Flory Named to 
Standard Catalog Post 


Esther Flory has been named a cataloger for the 
Company's Standard Catalog Series. Miss Flory, 
whose major work at present is on the Short Story 
Index, also will be concerned with preparation of 
the Play Index. 

Educated at Bridgewater College 
Georgia State — ge for Women, Emory Univer- 
sity Division of Librarianship, and the Library 
School of Florida State University (where she re- 
ceived her M.A. in Library Science degree), Miss 
Flory first worked with libraries as teacher-librarian 
at Pelham, Georgia, High School. She later became 
assistant director of the Dalton, Georgia, Regional 
Library, a high school librarian in Atlanta, and has 
served as post librarian for the U.S. Army and Air 
Force, both in this country and abroad Most re 
cently, she has held the position of cataloger at Pace 
College library and (subsequently) at Yeshiva 
University’s Pollack Library in NYC 


( Virginia ), 


Ethel Miller 


It is with great sadness that The 
nounces the untimely death, on April 23, of Ethel 
Miller, head of the names department. Mrs. Miller, 
whose responsibility was supervision of names re- 
searching for The Company’s periodical indexes, 
had been associated with her department since 


JUNE 


Company an- 


1960 


1948, and became department head in late 1955. 
She died of a cerebral hemorrhage at the age of 46. 


Outlook for the Railroads 


The history of the United States is the history 
f a people on the move—a people moving across 
an immense continent on foot, on horseback, in 
wagons and finally on roads of steel track built 
through forests and mountains, connecting cities, 
states and finally coasts, with each other, These 
railroads, the steel tracks that for more than a cen- 
tury have been an integral part of the American 
system of transportation, are the subject of the 
latest Reference Shelf book 

It includes 22 articles chosen by editor Poyntz 
Tyler and arranged in three sections which deal 
with the history of American railroads, their pres- 
ent problems, and the outlook for the future 
Among the selections are ‘Early Days” from 
Stewart Holbrook’s The Story of American Rail- 
roads; “Transportation's Three-Way Snarl” by 
John J. Snyder, Jr., from Harper's Magazine; 
Jacques Barzun’s “Trains and the Mind of Man” 
from Holiday; David I. Mackie’s ‘Taxing the Rail 
roads Out of Business” from Reader's Digest 
“Piggyback Riding” from US News and World 
Report; and James R. Sullivan's ‘Featherbedding 
and Make-Work” from Analysts Journal. 

Outlook for the Railroads is the 3rd of six titles 
in the Reference Shelf Series for 1960. 
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BACK NUMBER PERIODICALS 


IN ALL FIELDS & ALL LANGUAGES 
Complete Sets, Volumes and Single Numbers 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


Abrahams Magazine Service 
Dept. W 56 E. 13th St., New York 3 


EST. 
1889 





TRY BARNES & NOBLE 
for ‘‘out-of-print’’ or ‘‘out-of- 
stock’’ books. If not found among 
our 1,000,000 used and new books 
our free Search Service will hunt 
to quote or supply when found. 
Please address Dept. W. B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 

















THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 


offers to 
school, college and public libraries 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 8, 








Mass. 











SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 

Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive 

our continued attention and dependable search 

service, guaranteed by 25 years of Experience. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 

Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 





We can supply many 
out-of-print titles from 
our comprehensive 
stock of several hun- 
dred thousand volumes 
—others through our 
efficient search services, 
here and abroad. No 
charge for searching. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. 
The World's Leading 
International Booksellers 





31 East Tenth etgeet 
New York 3, N. 








Occupations Filing Plan & Bibliography 
e WILMA BENNETT e 
Alphabetical fields-of-work headings (270) and 
cross references (501) and supplementary 


headings (58) . @ real contribution to the 
librarian’s working tools.’” 


$10 postpaid. 829 gummed labels included 
° Sterling Powers Publishing Co. ° 
748 S. Paseo Street © Covina 1, Cailfornia 





Visitors 


Recent Wilson Company visitors include: 

Delegates to the Catholic Library Association 
conference in New York in April: Sister M. Louis, 
O.S.B., St. Benedict Academy, Erie, Penn.; Lucille 
Wiss, parish librarian of Our Lady of Victory 
Church, Columbus, Ohio; Bernadette Byrne, cata- 
loger, Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C.; Rev. Luke Yaeger, O.S.B., librarian, Bene- 
dictine High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Brother 
Edmond G. Drouin, librarian, Walsh College, Can- 
ton, Ohio; Rev. Nicholas J. McNeil, S.J., teacher- 
librarian, and Phyllis A. LaPierre, library assistant, 
Cheverus High School, Portland, Maine; Sister 
Mary Ida, O.S.F., librarian, St. Francis College li- 
brary, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Rev. George Rassley, li- 
brarian, Redemptorist Seminary Library, Ocono 
mowoc, Wis.; Brother Peter Montague, a librarian 
in Jamaica, Long Island; Grace Chippendale, adults 
librarian, Roxbury, Mass.; Gerald Gaudet, library 
student at Rutgers University Graduate School of 
Library Service; Sister Teresa Daniel; Sister 
Florence Joseph; Sister Margaret Brendan. . . 

Wesley Clark Simonton, assistant professor, Li 
brary School, University of Minnesota, in the course 
of work on a study of bibliographic control of mi 
croforms. The study, sponsored by the Association 
of Research Libraries, is being financed by the 
Council on Library Resources. 

Margaret I. Rufsvold, director of the Division of 
Library Science and associate professor of library 
science and Dr. Carolyn Guss, associate professor 
of education, Indiana University, visiting The Wil 
son Company in connection with a project in which 
they are engaged for the United States Office of 
Education. 

Richard Wissler, 
Temple University. . . 

Dorothy Walter, librarian, Demonstration High 


assistant business librarian, 


School, Montclair (New Jersey) State College. . . 
Budd L. Gambee, associate professor, Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, New York State College for 


Teachers, Albany, and 8 students. . . 

Dr. Leslie I. Poste and Dr. Eve Schroeder, pro- 
fessors of library education, State University Teach 
ers College, Geneseo, New York. . . 

Jane H. Hall, instructor, School of Library Serv 
ice, Columbia University, and 20 students 

Clarice Cooper, librarian, and Mrs. M. Hoffield 
assistant, Junior High School 217, Queens, N.Y 

Helen R. Devendorf, librarian, 
State University Center, Pottsville. . . 

Six Chinese and Korean librarians studying at 
Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tennessee: Lai- 
Lung Chao, head librarian, National Chengchi 
University, Taipei, Formosa, and Yutang Wu, 
Cheng-Kung University, Tainan, Formosa; Tong 
Rion Park, librarian, Chunchon, Korea, Normal 
School; Han Yong Lee, librarian, Yonsei Univer- 
sity, Shin Chon, Seoul, Korea; Chong Rin Won, 
Sunchon Normal School Cholla- namdo, Korea. . 
Kongju Normal School, Korea; and Hyung Gi Park 


Pennsylvania 








VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, .¥. 


$7.00 a year $13.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 
First 25 Volumes 


$90 


CUMULATIVE INDEX 
by authors & topics 
Volumes 1-25 
Available Soon 
Write for pre-publication price 
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Staff 


Editor Josephine S. Antonini of Educational Film 
Guide and Filmstrip Guide represented The Wil- 
son Company at the second Educational Film Li- 
brary Association ‘““American Film Festival,” held 
in New York City late in April. Miss Antonini, 
who served as a juror in one of the Festival’s 34 
subject categories, also was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Jurors. 


Essay and General Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay 
and General Literature Index, published by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. To be supplemented 
by new titles each month. 


ALLEN, WALTER E., ed. Writers on 
The Writer, Inc. 1959 $3.95 
ALLOTT, MIRIAM F., ed. Novelists on the Novel. 
Columbia University Press 1959 $4.75 
BLOCK, HASKELL, M. and SALINGER, HERMAN, 
eds. Creative Vision. Grove 1960 $1.95 
CARMICHAEL, OLIVER C. Universities: Cc 
wealth and American. 1959 Harper $6 
HARRINGTON, MICHAEL and PAUL Jacobs, eds. 
Labor in a Free Society. University of Cali- 
fornia Press 1959 $3 
HurD, CHARLES. Treasury of Great American 
Speeches. Hawthorn Books 1959 $5.95 
Lewis, CLive S. World's Last Night; and Other 
Essays. Harcourt 1960 $3 
LOFTIS, JOHN. Comedy and Society from Con- 
greve to Fielding. Stanford University Press 
1959 $4 
MAGALANER, 
lany. Second series 
sity Press 1959 $5 
MILLER, PERRY, ed. Golden Age of American Lit- 
Braziller 1959 $7.50 (Partially ana- 


Writing. 


mmon- 


MARVIN, ed. James Jk yee Miscel- 
Southern Illinois Univer- 


erature, 
lyzed ) 

RoBerts, Davip E 
Be lie a Oxford 

SCHNEER, CECIL J. 
$6 

SHUSTER, GEORGE N. Education and Moral Wis- 
dom. Harper 1960 $3.50 

SINGER, CHARLES. From Magic to Science 
1959 $2 

STRUNK, OrRLO, ed. Readings in the 
of Religion. Abingdon 1959 $4.50 

WERKMEISTER, WILLIAM H., ed. Facets of the 
Renaissance. University of Southern California 

1959 $3.95 

Woops, RALPH L.. ed 
Can Masterpieces. 


Existentialism and Religious 
1959 pa. $1.95 


Search for Order. Harper 1960 


Dover 


Psyche ] gy 


Press 


Family Reader of Ameri- 
Crowell 1959 $5.95 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


OUTLOOK FOR THE RAILROADS, Poyntz 
Tyler. Reference Shelf Series 1960 
(vol. 32, no. 3). $2.50 (domestic and 
foreign). Subscription to all 6 titles of 
1960 Reference Shelf Series, $10 (U.S. 
and Canada), $12 foreign. 





ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN opening for 
County Library in Southern Michigan. Must 
have a B.S. & L.S. Salary open. Please state 
qualifications fully and include references with 
application. 


Branch County Library, Coldwater, Michigan 





AUGUSTA, (GA.) PUBLIC LIBRARY 
needs 5 librarians on or before September 1 
when modern air-conditioned main library will 
open L.S. degree required. CHIEF OF 
TECHNICAL SERVICES to supervise order 
ing, cataloging, and physical processing. Salary 
up to $5400 depending on experience, Experi- 
ence in Cataloging a prerequisite for this key 
position. FOUR POSITIONS IN ADULT 
SERVICES with special responsibilities in 
Business, Fine Arts, Young People, Science, 
and Audio-Visual. Salary $3900-$4500. Ex 
perience desirable but not necessary. Benefits 
46 hour week, Social Security, 20 working days 
vacation, 12 days sick leave cumulative to 60 
days, and hospital insurance plan. Apply: Miss 
Jean D. Cochran, Librarian, Augusta Library 
540 Telfair St., Augusta, Ga. 














CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, eligible NYS 
certification. $5500 to start, 10 step salary 
range, 1 month vacation. Good book collec- 
tion, budget, extensive programs, strictly 
professional work in library-minded com- 
munity of 27,000. Call or write Director, 
Plainview Public Library, 1002 Old Country 


Road, Plainview, L.I. WElls 8-0077 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Salary range 
$4500-6000. Suburban community 38,000 near 
New York City. Opportunity to develop a 
new children’s department. Civil Service 
benefits, state pension, vacation Library 
School degree to meet New Jerse y Certihca- 
tion. Apply Henry Thomas, Director, Free 
Public Library, 12-56 River Road, Fair 
Lawn, New Jersey. 





Hackensack, New Public Library 

needs 

1 HEAD OF CHILDREN’S Depart- 
ment (position open July 1, 1960). Re- 
quired: MSLS and four years of pro- 
fessional experience in work with 
children or in school libraries. Salary 


range $4800-$6300 in five steps. 
CATALOGER (position open Septem- 
ber 1, 1960). Required: MSLS. Salary 
range $4560-$5760 in five steps. 


Jersey 


Beginning salary for both positions depend- 
ent upon experience. Civil Service, pension, 
social security, life insurance, 36% hours 
working week, 22 workings days vacation, 
13 holidays, 15 days cumulative sick leave. 
Expansion program underway offering good 
promotion possibilities. Five miles from 
New York City. Apply: Julius Ostromecki, 
Director, Johnson Free Public Library, 274 
Main Street, Hackensack, N.J. 





JUNE 1960 











HEAD LIBRARIAN for attractive en- 
dowed library in town of 6,000 Midway 
Lansing and Grand Rapids. Up to date book 


collection, challenging work with juveniles, area 


expansion possible. 38 hr. week, group Blue 
Cross, paid vacation—Salary open depending on 
training and ae Contact Mrs. M. B. 


Library, Belding, 


Reed, Alvah N. 
Michigan. 


Belding 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, 
September 1960. Suburb of Cleveland. Library 
school degree required, experience desir- 
able. Clerical assistance. Processing done at 
Main Library. Department book and_ policy 
meetings with Public Library Full school 
vacations, retirement, ill time. Salary $4400 up, 
depending on experience. 


some 





Apply: Mary B. Bloom, Librarian 
Lakewood Public Library 
Lakewood, Ohio 
LANSING. The State Library has openings 


experienced librarians in 
cataloging and reference work. Beginners enter 
at $5407. Salary for experienced librarians 
ranges up to $7370 depending upon nature and 
experience. Michigan Civil Service 
Usual fringe benefits. Apply : 
Assistant State Librarian, 
Lansing 


for beginning and 


extent of 
provisions govern 
Charles L. Higgins, 
Michigan State Library, 





OPPORTUNITY for oe graduate of ac- 
credited library school, a rapidly growing 
engineering college. Semenaieliaies primar- 
ily cataloguing. Faculty status, 4 weeks’ 
vacation, sick leave, health insurance, and 
retirement. Beginning salary $5500 to $5800, 
dependent on qualifications and experience. 
Apply to: Madeleine Gibson, Librarian, 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 
Houghton, Michigan. 





POSITIONS OPEN—VIRGINIA. 

Branch Librarian II, $4824 per year mini- 
mum, in air-conditioned branch; Children’s 
Librarian I, $4416 per year minimum; and 
Assistant Cataloger II, $4824 per year mini- 


mum; salaries dependent on -experience; 
wanted for Fairfax County Public Library, 
a fast-growing urban and rural county li- 
brary system in Metropolitan Washington. 
D.C.; has merit system, social security and 
County retirement, vacation and sick leave, 
group hospitalization and medical-surgical 
service, annual increments, 40-hour week 


and excellent opportunities for advancement. 
Bond issue recently passed provides for con- 
struction of large central library and_ six 
branch buildings within next 5 years. De- 


gree from accredited Library School re- 
quired, Apply _Mrs. Mary K. McCulloch, 
Director, Fairfax County Public Library, 


103 Court House Drive, Fairfax, Virginia. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Abraham Magazine Service, Inc 742 
American Library Association 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. 
Say State Periodical Service / 
SNE OER © 5 Wiala'ush:5-o-5-6 Saas ka eee 7 
Bookfiles Company rebiea deus 
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Christopher The P 739 
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Colotiial Book Service ........ 744 
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Marador 
Mitten’s 
Oxford 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Recordak Corp 697 
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Seven Bookhunters 
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Subject Index to Children’s Magazines 739 
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Corp. 600 
Display Letters 


University Press 701 


University 
Van Nostrand Company, Inc., D 709 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print hooks as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetrv; Essav & Gen. 
Literature: Shaw; Standard: Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont, Speech, etc. . . ). Want lists invited. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N.Y. 








wanted to 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 


take complete charge of Department in active 
medium-sized library with attractive new build 
ing. Department currently answering 1000 


questions per month. Library Degree and 
Minimum of two years reference experience 
required. Salary $380-$455 per month. This 
library may also require a Circulation Li- 





brarian in January 1961. Apply Miss A 
Hutcheson, Librarian, New Westminster Public 
Library, New Westminster, B.C., Canada. In 
terviews can be arranged for Montreal con 
ference. 

Positions available: 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, Burling 


ton, Medical Library: Medical Cataloger $4500 


5500. Apply Miss B. A. Withrow, Medical 
Librarian. UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
LIBRARY: Cataloger $4500-5500; Asst. Ac 


quisition Librarian $3800-4400; Reference Li 
brarian $5000-5800. Apply M. C. Haviland 
Experience required; knowledge of sciences and 


foreign languages desirable. Data: 37% hour 
5-day week; 22 working days vacation; liberal 
sick leave; TIAA eligibility; Social Security; 
group hospitalization, medical, life, and accident 


insurance. Winter sports and summer vacation 


area, 
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°-P Books 


Cuan 
WULA tive UST as on any 
ARY 1949 





SEARCHING FOR 0-P BOOKS? 





Check University Microfilm’s new 63-page cumula- 
tive O-P books catalogue for those hard-to-find, tough-to-buy 
books. More than 2000 titles available as paper-bound reprints. 
Most titles are 314 cents per page. 

The quality reproductions of O-P books and the rea- 
sonable prices are surprising to most librarians and scholars. If 
you have not already received yours, write for the new UM O-P 


books catalogue today. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


te 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Black-and-white reproduction of full-color 


Colorado terrain map (“C" volume, P. 672) 
Map by Rand McNally and World Book Editors 





Oldest known map, 
Iraq, Circa 23008.C. 
("“M" volume, P. 144) 
Courtesy Harvard 
Semitic Museum 








THE 1960 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


offers the most comprehensive 
modern map program 


With the help of more than 1,775 maps, 
students see more, learn more, retain 
more with the 1960 World Book Ency- 
clopedia. Included in the $1,000,000 map 
. program are terrain maps produced by a 
new technique that shows the face of the 
land in colored, three dimensional real- 
ism as if seen from the air. There are 
comprehensive political maps of conti- 
nents, states, and provinces, in addition 
to hundreds of interesting and informa- 
tive specialty maps. 





In World Book, the map is part of the 
article, permitting many volumes to be 
in use at the same time—important in a 
busy library. Review the 1960 World 
Book. You’ll find it refreshing. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation @ Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 














